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ORCHESTRA OPENS 
NEW SERIES IN 
CINCINNATI 


Symphony Begins Regular 
Subscription Season on Oct. 19 
under Goossens after Memo- 
rial Program for Bishop 


Rachmaninoff Appears 


Pianist Is Heard as Soloist in 
City for First Time Since 1910 
—North Country Sketches’ by 

Delius Performed as Novelty 

at Pre-Season Event 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 5. 
OLLOWING a special pre-season 
concert on Oct. 13, the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Eugene 
opened its regular subscription series 
on Oct. 19. The orchestra concluded its 
initial week with a program at which 
Rachmaninoff appeared as soloist for 
the first time in this city since 1910. 

The first concert of the regular series 
gave the subscribers their opportunity 
of judging the new members of the 
personnel, which has altered in some 
of the key positions. Walter Heermann, 
for many years one of the first stand 
‘cellists, has replaced Karl Kirksmith, 
who resigned at the close of last season 
as leader of the section. The former’s 
brother, Emil, is concertmaster. Erik 
Kahslon, first desk violist of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, has taken the place oc- 
cupied by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, who 
also resigned. Jean Musick, Herbert 
Jenkel and Vojmir Attl have become 
the new first hornist, tube player and 
harpist respectively. 

Among other things, the program of- 
fered the second symphonies of two 
composers between whom some writers 
claim to observe affinity, Beethoven and 
Sibelius. Both of those symphonies are 
in the tonality of D Major. Berlioz’s 
‘Roman Carnival’ and two Bach chorale 
preludes, ‘O Mensch, Bewein’ Dein’ 
Siinde Gross’, and ‘In Dir Ist Freude’, 
orchestrated by Vittorio Gui, preceded 
the symphonies. 

Stimulated by the presence of Rach- 
maninoff as soloist, the Symphony con- 
cluded its first eventful music week. 
The pianist offered the Beethoven Con- 

(Continued on page 4) 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 


Iturbi Conducts Works New to 
City at Opening of Phil- 
harmonic’s Series 

RocHeEsTer, Nov. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, José Iturbi, conductor, 
opened its fifteenth season with a bril- 
liant concert on Nov. 4, at the East- 
man Theatre. The program included 
Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival’ Over- 
ture, Beethoven’s ‘Pastorale’ Symphony, 


Goossens, 


Arriving for Chicago Opera Season 


neta 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
SIGNALS 58TH YEAR 


Golschmann, Warmly Greeted, 
Shows Growth as Leader in 
Sibelius’s Second 


St. Louis, Nov. 5.—Before an en- 
thusiastic Friday afternoon audience 
which filled the spacious opera house 
of St. Louis’s Municipal Auditorium, the 
St. Louis Symphony began its fifty- 


eighth season here today. The pro- 
gram: 
Passacaglia in C Minor.......Bach-Respighi 
Symphony in C, ‘Jupiter’ Mozart 


Symphony No. 2, in D, Opus 43... .Sibelius 

The orchestra was once again under 
the direction of the youthful and dyna- 
mic Vladimir Golschmann, who is be- 
ginning his seventh season here, and the 
applause and the fanfare of the orches- 
tra with which Mr. Golschmann was 
greeted once again indicated the great 

(Continued on page 4) 


START 15TH YEAR 


No. 6, three first Rochester perform- 
ances, Albeniz’s ‘Féte Dieu a Seville’, 
Fauré’s ‘Spinning Song’, and ‘Gossips’ 
by Dubensky. 

The program closed with Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome’. The theatre was filled 
to capacity, and the audience gave the 
conductor and orchestra a very cordial 
greeting, especially after the fine per- 
formance of the Beethoven symphony. 

The retirement from the orchestra of 

(Continued on page 4) 


Foto-Ad 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, Composer of ‘The Man Without a Country’, Arrives with Mrs. Damrosch 

to Conduct His Opera and Is Met by General Manager Paul Longone (Right) and Eleanor 
La Mance (Mrs. Longone) 
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KINDLER LAUNCHES 
WASHINGTON SEASON 


Wagnerian Festival Singers Ap- 
pear With National Symphony 
in First Concert 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 5.—Under 
Hans Kindler’s baton, and with the as- 
sistance of the Wagnerian Festival 
Singers the National Symphony of 
Washington launched its seventh season 
here on Oct. 31. 

The concert, first of the orchestra’s 
series of Sunday afternoon programs, 
drew a colorful audience, including 
many of the Capital’s socially prom- 
inent citizens. More than 3,500 persons 
enthusiastically greeted the musicians 
and their conductor and the artists. 

Dr. Kindler opened the season with a 
transcription of a Frescobaldi organ 
toccata, and then proceeded to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. After in- 
termission the program provided works 
by Richard Wagner and the singing of 
the festival artists: Alexander Kipnis, 
bass; Hilda Konetzni, soprano; Marta 
Krasova, contralto; Henk Noort, tenor ; 
and Joel Berglund, baritone. For most 
of this part of the program Dr. Kindler 
gave his baton over to Richard Hage- 
mann, composer and conductor, who is 
director of the Festival ensemble. The 
five artists were heard in excerpts from 
‘Meistersinger’, “‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Die 
Walkiire’. In addition, Mme. Krasova 
sang Wagner’s “Traume’ and ‘Schmer- 
zen’. Jay WALz 


CITY OPERA BEGINS 
SEVENTH SEASON 
IN CHICAGO 


Non - Subscription Perform- 
ance of ‘Aida’ Inaugurates 
Series—Rethberg and Marti- 
nelli Appear 


‘Samson’ Is Performed 


Wettergren Sings the Role of 
Delilah, Martinelli, Samson; 
Morelli and Baromeo in Other 
Parts—Moranzoni and Weber 


Are the Conductors 

CHICAGO, Nov. &. 
3 HE Chicago City Opera opened its 
seventh season under the general 
direction of Paul Longone with a spe- 
cial non-subscription performance of 
‘Aida’ on the evening of Oct. 30. Seven 
weeks of opera are to continue, with per- 
formances given on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings and 

on Saturday afternoons. 

Before an audience representing the 
heaviest attendance and the greatest in- 
terest since post-Insull opera was in- 
stituted in Chicago, ‘Aida’ was sung by 
Mmes. Rethberg and Wettergren, and 
Messrs. Martinelli, George Czaplicki (a 
Polish baritone new to the city), Vir- 
gilio Lazzari and Mark Love. That 
Verdi’s score actually seemed fresh and 
proved anew to be beautiful, was in 
some degree due to the smooth and 
sumptuous use of the stage under the 

(Continued on page 4) 


GHIONE WELCOMED 
IN DETROIT DEBUT 


Conductor from La Scala Finds 
Audience Enthusiastic at 
Initial Concert 


Detroit, Nov. 5.—One of the most 
brilliant openings in the history of the 
Detroit Symphony, made so by the 
symphonic debut of La Scala’s Franco 
Ghione, the inspired manner in which 
the orchestra played and the un- 
paralleled enthusiasm of an overflow 
audience, took place in Orchestra Hall 
last night. Ovation after ovation greeted 
the new conductor, both from orchestra 
and audience. At the intermission, ex- 
citement ran high and on all sides was 
heard praise for the Italian conductor, 
who may be said to have awakened 
musical Detroit to a point not equalled 
in twenty years. 

The program included two first per- 
formances here, the Concerto Grosso 
in D Minor of Vivaldi-Siloti, and 
Honegger’s Prelude to Shakespeare’s 
‘The Tempest’. The other works were 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, Ravel’s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Four More Major Orchestras Open Their Seasons 





Eugene Goossens 


Cincinnati Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 
certo No. 1 in C, and his own Rhap- 
sodie on a Theme of Paganini. 

The concert opened with Handel’s 
ceremonial Overture to the ‘Occasional’ 
Oratorio. Following this, Eugene Goos- 
sens and the orchestra gave a deft read- 
ing of Prokofieff’s ‘Classical’ Symphony. 
‘Don Juan’ by Strauss, completed the 
program. 

The audience at the special concert 
in memory of the late Bishop Boyd Vin- 
cent of Southern Ohio, was composed 
entirely of delegates and guests of the 
General Convention of the Episcopal 
Convention of the United States. For 
this concert, Mr. Goossens arranged a 
program that included Sullivan’s Over- 


ture ‘In Memoriam’,  Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, Delius’s ‘North 


Country Sketches’ and the Prelude to 
‘Die Meistersinger’. So far as can be 
determined the Delius work has never 
before been played in America. 
According to notes supplied by J. A. 
Forsyth, Delius finished this suite in 
1914. Sir Thomas Beecham played it 
for the first time the following year at 
Queen’s Hall, London. Like much of 
Delius’s music it is pictorial and at- 
mospheric. Goossens, who is sympa- 
thetic to the music of this composer, 
achieved a highly sensitive performance. 
FREDERICK YEISER 





Rochester Philharmonic 


(Continued from page 3) 
Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster, last 
season, promoted Alexander Leventon 
to that position; and Paul Kefer, first 
cellist, has also retired to devote all 
his time to teaching; his place at the 
first desk has been taken by Allison 
McKown. Another change in the or- 
chestra presents Robert Sprenkle as 
first oboist. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Iturbi, will 
go on a week’s tour beginning Dec. 6. 
Engagements include a concert at Wil- 
liams College, one at Troy, one at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga, a children’s 
afternoon concert at Newburg, and a 
final evening concert at White Plains. 

The second evening concert on Nov. 


11 will be all-Spanish with Spanish 
dancers as_ soloists. On Dec. 2, 
Brahms’s Double Concerto will be 
given, with Mr. Leventon and Mr. 


McKown as soloists. 
Broadcasting of the orchestra pro- 


Franco Ghione 


grams will be continued this season, 
the evening concerts from 9 p.m. to 
9.30 p.m., and forty-five minutes of the 
afternoon concerts will also be broad- 
cast. Concert dates for the season are 
Nov. 4, 11, Dec. 2, Jan. 13 and 27, 
(Guy Fraser Harrison, associate con- 
ductor), Feb. 10, and March 3 and 17. 
These are all evening concerts. There 
are to be four matinees: Nov. 18, Dec. 
16, Jan. 20 and Feb. 17. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





St. Louis Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 
popularity he has won with St. Louis’ 

music lovers. 

Mr. Golschmann, who returned from 
a successful summer season as guest 
conductor with various leading Ameri- 
can orchestras, had chosen Jan Sibe- 
lius’s Second Symphony for the major 
part of his program, reflecting the pop- 
ularity which the great Finnish com- 
poser has attained in recent years in 
this Middle Western musical centre. 
Mr. Golschmann’s performance was 
understanding and sensitive, and showed 
an increasing maturity in interpretative 
ability. 

The program opened with Respighi’s 
arrangement for orchestra of the Bach 


Chicago City 
(Continued from page 3) 
direction of Désiré Défrére and was 
most certainly basically due to the su- 
perb sense of unity with which Rob- 
erto Moranzoni, conducting, conceived 

its outline and its proportions. 


Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Martinelli 
are familiar in ‘Aida’ chiefly to those 





Elisabeth Rethberg 


George Czaplicki 


José Iturbi 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor. 
It continued with Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony, in the playing of which Mr. 
Golschmann again demonstrated the 
genuine flair which he has for Mozart. 
It is not an overstatement to say that 
his Mozart interpretations particularly 
have endeared Mr. Golschmann to his 
St. Louis audience, and he showed his 
astuteness as a program builder by in- 
cluding the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony on his 
opening program. 

The orchestra was again at its full 
strength of ninety members, nine new- 
comers having been added to the per- 
sonnel to replace those who had left 
or retired. 

Before the concert began it was an- 
nounced that the total number of season 
tickets sold would be above 4,200, about 
the same number as last year. The 
ever-energetic Women’s Association 
again conducted a subscription cam- 
paign before the season began. 

H. W. Cost 





Detroit Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’ and the 
lude to ‘Die Meistersinger’. 
Aside from revealing a catholicity of 
taste, Ghione demonstrated at once a 
superb mastery of musical understand- 


Pre- 


who applauded them at the Ravinia 
Opera in summers gone by, when the 
late Louis Eckstein’s version curtailed 
the ‘Triumph’ scene. In the close and 
very clear acoustics of the Civic Opera 
House Mr. Martinelli’s work in particu- 
lar seemed to take on a line of greater 
refinement and the tone a less stento- 





Carlo Morelli 


Gertrud Wettergren 


totenneenenenetst 


Opera Opens 


Vladimir Golschmann 


ing and conductorial ability. His suc- 
cess points to a season of continued 
artistic triumphs. 

Three earlier programs were given 
under the baton of Victor Kolar. The 
first, on Oct. 25 from 10 to 11 P.M. 
in Orchestra Hall, was before an in- 


vited audience for the annual Com- 
munity Fund campaign. The concert 
was broadcast from a local station. The 


works performed were Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ Overture, Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantabile from the Fifth 
Symphony, Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’ 
(Polka and Fugue), Strauss’s ‘Blue 
Danube’ Waltz, Victor Kolar’s arrange- 
ment of Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’, and 
the “Tannhauser’ Overture. Several 
notables made addresses prior to the 
concert. 


School children heard the first pro- 
grams in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 26 
and 27. These were the first of ten 
free concerts which the Symphony So- 
ciety annually provides for the schools 
of Detroit and its vicinity. As she has 
for many years past, Edith Rhetts Til- 
ton, educational director, lectured and 
Victor Kolar conducted. The two pro- 
grams entitled “Living Composers” 
were identical, with illustrations from 
the works of Gliére, Ravel, Grainger, 
Kreisler, Kolar, Dohnanyi and Sibelius. 


4 . 4 9 
with ‘Aida 
rian, yet more intensive workmanship. 


It may be said in general that Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s latest appearances throughout 


the last few years have added signifi- 
cantly to a reputation which Chicagoans 
from the beginning have burnished with 
an extreme of adulation. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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San Francisco Hears Operas 





Giovanni Martinelli Gina Cigna 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 5.—The San 
Francisco opera season goes merrily on 
its way, establishing new records for 
consistent merit. Zest, sympathy and 
the rare quality of consistency marked 
the performance of ‘La Bohéme’ in 
which Vina Bovy made her local debut. 
Miss Bovy, who replaced Rosa Tentoni 
in the role of Mimi, made a distinctly 
favorable impression. Incidentally, Miss 
Tentoni owes her life to the fact that 
Miss Bovy had already arrived in San 
Francisco and could add the ‘Bohéme’ 
performance to her schedule, for had 
the American-born Italian soprano en- 
deavored to fly here for that perform- 
ance she would haye been in the plane 
that was wrecked. 

In the cast with Miss Bovy were 
Charles Kullmann, who outdid all of 
his previous work here in the part of 
Rudolph; Richard Bonelli, who gave 
us the finest Marcel within memory; 
Ezio Pinza, who was even better than 
usual as Colline, and George Cehan- 
novsky, who made a favorable impres- 
sion as Schaunard, his first role here. 
Charlotte Boerner was an uncommonly 
good Musetta, histrionically. She con- 
vinced us that the Musetta of the last 
act was definitely related to the Musetta 
of the preceding ones, which is some- 
thing that had not previously happened 
on our opera stage. Ludovico Oliviero 
doubled effectively in the character 
roles. 

Gennaro Papi conducted and was re- 
sponsible for much of the zest of the 
performance, although without the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the youthful 
and good looking cast no conductor 


could have achieved so delightful a 
presentation of this favorite Puccini 
opera. 


‘Masked Ball’ Brilliantly Sung 


‘The Masked Ball’ on Oct. 20 found 
Gina Cigna in far better voice than she 
had been on the opening night and Mar- 
tinelli in his best vocal form. But it 
was Richard Bonelli’s singing of ‘Eri 
tu’ that made the deepest impression 





Bruna Castagna Richard Bonelli 
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Ezio Pinza Vina Bovy 





Charles Kullmann Lily Pons 


Noted Artists Heard—Vina Bovy Replaces Rosa Tentoni in ‘Bohéme’ 
—Cigna, Martinelli and Bonelli in ‘Masked Ball’—‘Tristan’, Twice 
with Flagstad and Melchior—‘Aida’, ‘Butterfly’, ‘Lakmé’, “Tra- 
viata’, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Round Out Fortnight 


So far, he has won the only great per- 
sonal ovation of the season from an 
audience unduly lethargic. His Renato 
was extraordinarily fine both vocally 
and dramatically—as was also Bruna 


Castagna’s superb Ulrica. Charlotte 
Boerner was attractive as the page 
Oscar, but a coloratura voice would 


have been more appropriate to the role. 
Norman Cordon and Emanuel List were 
the Samuel and Tom, respectively. 

‘Faust’ opened the Saturday night 
“pop” series on Oct. 23 with Miss Boer- 
ner, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Pinza and Cali- 
fornians making up the cast. Mr. 
Pinza dominated the performance. As 
Mephistopheles he was the devil incar- 
nate and had a gorgeous time of it. His 
sardonic laughter rang true—for the 
first time in these parts it really sounded 
devilishly gleeful. Perry Askam was 
a surprise as Valentine, having made 
much progress both as singer and actor 
since his opera debut last season. His 
vocalism has attained nuance never 
evident on the operetta stage and his 
acting also carried conviction. John 
Howell made Wagner a vital role, act- 
ing even more effectively than he sang. 
The scene in the first act between Pinza, 
\skam and Howell was memorably ac- 
complished. Helen Beatty was a di 
minutive Siebel, and Olga Callahan the 
Martha. 

It was the most poorly staged opera 
of the season so far, but had an innova- 
tion in the way of a substitution for 
the Walpurgis Night ballet. This was 
a pleasant ballet Russe type of diversion 
which neither Faust nor Mephisto 
pheles chose to observe and which gave 
no suggestion whatever of witches, de 
mons, or shades of Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian beauties. Yet as a _ classic 
Russian ballet it was a triumph for our 
opera ballet school dancers (very few 








Julius Huehn 


Rosa Tentoni 


of whom have attained any great degree 
of professionalism), and a triumph, too, 
for Serge Oukrainsky, the ballet master. 

Pietro Cimini conducted, receiving a 
warm welcome from those who remem- 


bered his excellent work in by-gone 
seasons. 
‘Tristan’ Given Twice 
The season took on new grandeur 


when Fritz Reiner assumed the baton 
and Kirsten Flagstad joined with Lau 
ritz Melchior in two performances of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’. The second, a 
matinee on Oct. 31, was by far the bet- 
ter of the two for several reasons, one 
being that Melchior was in better voice 

Flagstad never ceases to amaze her 
hearers by the complete musical expres 
sion and convincing dramatic perform- 
ance she gives to each role. Melchior 
was as fine a Tristan as she was Isolde 
at the matinee; together with the or 
chestra and such excellent singers as 
Kathryn Meisle, Ludwig Hofmann, Ju- 
lius Huehn, George Cehanovsky, Hans 
Clemens and Norman Cordon, they 
achieved the greatest performance to 
date. 

A repetition of ‘Aida’ found Gina 
Cigna in better voice than on opening 
night and Ezio Pinza giving his usual 
fine portrayal as Ramfis in place of 
Emanuel List who sang the role at the 
first performance. Otherwise there were 
no changes of cast, but greater smooth- 
ness in performance. 

‘Madame Butterfly’ on Oct. 27 
brought a convincing Cio Cio San in 
the person of Rosa Tentoni who scored 
a personal triumph. Both in voice and 
action Miss Tentoni proved a charming 
Butterfly. Charles Kullmann was an 
ardent and youthful Pinkerton and Ju- 
lius Huehn a diplomatic-looking and 
fine-sounding Sharpless. 


Emanuel List 


Kathryn Meisle 
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Excellently Given 





Lauritz Melchior Kirsten Flagsted 


As Suzuki, Dorothy Cornish left 
something to be desired. She sang well 
enough, but her acting was amateurish 
Norman Cordon sang the Bonze, John 
Howell, Yamadori; Elizabeth Hackett, 
Kate Pinkerton; and others in the cast 
were Ludovico Oliviero, Max Lorenz 
and Evaristo Alibertini. Gennaro Papi 
conducted 


‘Lakmé’ a Best-Seller 


akmé’, starring Lily Pons, was 
the season’s best seller. It was a per- 
sonal triumph for the star. Sharing 
honors with her was Ezio Pinza as 
Nilakantha, 
pathetic portrayal, and George Cehan 
novsky, a definitely splendid Frederic 
The Gerald of the cast was René Mais 

The Delibes opera brought the best hal 


_— 


who gave his usual sym- 


let work of the season, including a sol 
dance by Serge Oukrainsky, ballet mas 
ter. Pietro Cimini conducted. Capable 
participants drawn from the local field 
Andre Ferrier as Hadji, Hele: 
Beatty, who made a very pleasing M 
lika; Lina Kroph, Ellen, and Olga Cal 
lahan and Elizabeth Hackett. A second 
SRO audience saw ‘Lakmé’ on Nov. 3 

‘La Traviata’ was Richard Bonelli’s 
show. He gave a most sympathetic per 
formance of the Elder Germont. Marx 
Cigna as Violetta, after her first act 
offered some exquisite tone work. Sh 
and Charles Kullmann, the Alfred 
with ardor and the tenor did some good 
singing. The supporting cast was ex- 
ceptionally good, as was the staging an 
stage direction 
don, Lina Kroph, Mr. Howell, Frances 
Hathaway, Mr. Cehanovsky, Mr. Oli- 
viero and Mr. Alibertini. Gypsy toe 
dancers and very modern ballroom 
dancing (in the first act) added color 
to the performance conducted by Gae- 
tono Merola 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ on 
triumph primarily for the stage sets 
credited to Armando Agnini. He com 
bined drapes and 
simplicity as his motto, did more wit 
lights and shadows and the use of dif 

(Continued on page 26 
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AMERICA’S NOTABLE ORCHESTRAS 


IX. 





DR. HANS KINDLER 
Conductor of the National Symphony 


T is proper, perhaps, that an orches- 

tra assuming the title “National 

Symphony,” should minister more 

to the musical needs of the country 
at large than to those of its immediate 
home precincts. However that may be, 
it is the unique distinction of Hans 
Kindler’s orchestra of Washington, 
D. C., among all the orchestras in the 
United States, to perform more fre- 
quently before audiences in the outlands 
than before its own constituents in the 
national capital. 


This unusual record was set last year 
when the orchestra appeared in forty- 
four concerts outside Washington as 
against thirty-three within the District 
of Columbia borders. An extension of 
this policy in the current season will 
give the National Symphony forty-eight 
appearances on tour as against thirty 
in its home community. This year 
the orchestra will act as Washing- 
ton’s musical ambassador to twelve 
states including Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, New Jersey, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio and Florida. And besides 
that, it will cross the boundaries of 


1.) 


or Vevey 
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THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


A Young Ensemble that Plays Oftener 
Afield than in the Capital 


By RoNaLp F. Ever 


Canada to bear the message to Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa. 

For a variety of reasons, such an ex- 
tensive tour program is remarkable, 
especially for so young an organiza- 
tion as the National Symphony. It is 
an expensive luxury, foregone by much 
more opulent organizations; it is dan- 
gerous because of the inevitable com- 
parisons to be drawn with longer estab- 
lished ensembles, and _ certainly it 
subtracts something from the effort that 
might profitably be spent in getting a 
firm foothold in the home neighborhood. 
The fact that the National Symphony 
has met the formidable challenges of 
this extraordinary commitment with 
success (and it has been with excep- 
tional success if we read the clipping 
files aright) constitutes a weighty com- 
pliment to the managerial, artistic and 
financial directorates of the orchestra. 


Orchestra Only Six Years Old 


It may be a matter of some surprise 
to foreigners that the symphony orches- 
tra in the capital of the United States 
is only six years old. Berlin, London, 
Vienna, Paris, Rome and most of the 
other governing cities of the world can 
point with pride to internationally fa- 
mous organizations that have repre- 
sented them symphonically for scores of 
years. The peculiar constituency of the 
community, of course, explains Wash- 
ington’s tardiness in this direction. 
Whereas most other capitals are great 
metropolises and centers of commerce 
and industry as well as being seats of 
government, Washington is compara- 
tively a small city consisting almost 
exclusively of Federal employes and 
Federal offices. Its population numbers 
less than half a million. 

Previous to 1931, all efforts to estab- 
lish a local orchestra were unsuccessful. 
Groups were formed from time to time 
and these gave a few concerts, but finan- 
cial complications invariably set in and 
brought them to naught. Among the 
conductors who made some of these 
valiant attempts were Reginald de 
Koven and Heinrich Hammer. The 


.' \ 


last effort occurred in the Spring 
of 1930 when the orchestra musicians 
themselves arranged three single con- 
certs on a co-operative basis and chose 
a conductor to lead them. They called 
themselves the National Symphony. 
Rudolph Schueller conducted the first 
concert, Hans Kindler the second and 
third. 

Kindler, seeing things that others, 
perhaps, didn’t see, or possessing fresh 
hopes no longer entertained by older 
heads, was not satisfied to pack his suit- 
case after the two scheduled concerts. 
He was keenly aware, this young Dutch 
‘cello virtuoso, that Washington should 
have a permanent body of players, and 
he lost no time in convincing himself 
and a few other people that it could 
have such a body. There followed a 
period of doorbell ringing which, ac- 
cording to one of the board of directors 
in her brief history of the National 
Symphony, netted ninety-seven con- 
tributors to the orchestra fund. 


First Season a Popular Success 


With this fortification, a season of 
sixteen subscription concerts and a series 
of children’s concerts to the total of 
twenty-four performances, was announc- 
ed in the Fall of 1931. The season 
proved to be a popular success, but there 
was no financial security. The players, 
some local, some imported, were being 
paid on a concert fee and rehearsal fee 
basis, and no one could be sure that the 
funds wouldn’t run out before comple- 
tion of the series. 

The first season was weathered suc- 
cessfully, however, and the second 
found four times as many people willing 
to risk their money on Washington 
music for Washingtonians. Things def- 
initely were better all around. A few 
more concerts were given that year 
and the orchestra grew considerably 
in artistic stature. Each season since 
has seen an increase in activity, a 
growth in the donor membership and a 
more elevated position in the musical 
sphere for this band of players which 
had begun virtually from nothing. 
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Cc. C. CAPPEL 
Manager of the National Symphony 


The determination to make a noise 
outside the confines of its cradle was 
evinced by the young orchestra even 
in its first year. Two concerts outside 
Washington were undertaken in that 
formative initial season. Two were ar- 
ranged for the following season also, 
and thereafter the increased 
rapidly from six in the next two seasons 
to twenty-five in 1935 and forty-four in 


1936. 
More than 2,300 Contributors 


mr her 
SECELELE : 





Today, according to information from 
the office of C. C. Cappel, manager of 
the orchestra, more than 2,300 people 


contribute to the sustaining fund of the 
Orchestra Association. Any person con- 
tributing $25.00 or more becomes a 
member empowered to vote for a board 
of directors. An administration com- 
mittee selected from this board engages 
the manager, who has full sway in busi- 


ness affairs, 





and the conductor, who is 






uthority im musical con- 


Cappel Familiar with Problems 


Mr. Cappel became manager of the 
orchestra im its second season 
Previously, he had been connected 
with the tours of the United States 
Marine and Army Bands, and was 
thoroughly familiar with the problems 
of touring organizations. 

The association endeavors to esti- 
mate its deficit in advance each season 
and then stages a campaign for the sus- 
taining to cover that amount. 
About ninety-nine per cent of the 
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money is contributed by residents of 
Washington. 

The Federal Government never has 
given any direct support to the institu- 
tion, though many people in Govern- 
ment employ contribute regularly to the 
sustaining fund, and an effective com- 
mittee solicits funds in the various gov- 
ernment departments. These contribu- 
tions have no official significance. For 
the 1937-38 season, the National Sym- 
phony sought backing for a budget of 
$100,000. In the light of past demands, 
this represented a considerable sum, but, 
as officials point out, it is the smallest 
budget proposed by a major orchestra in 
many years. 

Washington No Longer “Unmusical” 

Along with the knowledge of orches- 
tral failures in Washington, there has 
existed in the minds of many informed 
people a general feeling that Washing- 
ton is an essentially unmusical commun- 
ity. If the records of attendance at the 
orchestra’s winter concerts in Constitu- 
tion Hall are not sufficient evidence to 
the contrary, then the series of concerts 
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ST. LOUIS COMPANY 


Brilliant Casts Are Promised— 
Sack, Flagstad, Chaliapin, 
Will Be Heard 


St. Louis, Nov. 5.—Five perform- 
ances of opera beginning Nov. 22 and 
including the appearance of Erna Sack, 
German soprano new to American audi- 
ences, Kirsten Flagstad’s first operatic 
performance in St. Lquis and the return 
of Feodor Chaliapin, will provide a 
brilliant season for the St. Louis Opera 
Company, of which Guy Golterman is 
general director. Notable casts will be 
features of this series which will bring 
many artists of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Operas to St. Louis. Conduc- 
tors engaged include Laszlo Halasz, 
who was Toscanini’s assistant at the 
Salzburg Festivals for three seasons, 
and Gennaro Papi. Giacomo Spadoni 
will be assistant conductor. Armando 
Agnini will be stage director and Rita 
De Leporte, the premiére danseuse. 
Sixty members of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony will form the orchestra. Scenery 
will be borrowed from the Chicago 
Opera Company and thirty-six local 
dancers will assist in the ballets. A 
chorus of ninety St. Louis singers has 
been rehearsing for four months. 


On Monday, Nov. 22, Rossini’s ‘Bar- 
ber of Seville’ will be given under the 
baton of Mr. Papi with Miss Sack as 
Rosina. Armand Tokatyan will sing 
the role of Count Almaviva; Vittorio 
Trevesan that of Dr. Bartolo; Norman 
Cordon, Don Basilio; Louis Bardois, 
Florello; Teodor Lovich, Figaro; Cara- 
bella Johnson, Berta, and Daniel Har- 
ris, An Official, Mr. Papi will also 
conduct the performance of Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ scheduled for Wednesday, Nov. 
24, in which Giovanni Martinelli will 
sing the role of Don José; Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Carmen; Robert Weede, Esca- 
millo; John Gurney, Zuniga; Daniel 
Harris, Morales; Louis Bardois, Dan- 
cairo; Daniel Harris, Remendado; Ma- 
ria Marceno, Micaela; Lola Fletcher, 
Frasquita, and Carabella Johnson, Mer- 
cédes. Miss De Leporte and the ballet 
ensemble will take part. 

Feodor Chaliapin will sing Mephisto- 
pheles in the presentation of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ on Friday, Nov. 26. Lawrence 
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IV ashington Orchestra Holds Unique Posttion 


at the Potomac Watergate in the sum- 
mer of 1935 should be conclusive proof. 
Some 150,000 music lovers gathered at 
this attractive twilight haven to hear the 
orchestra’s twelve performances—an 
average of some 12,000 for each concert. 


Nobody, certainly no Washingtonian, 
would concede at this juncture that the 
National Symphony has achieved its 
proper place in the sun and that its 
future now consists simply in plodding 
contentedly ‘round and ‘round in its 
present routine. This orchestra is in a 
strategic position fraught with a number 
of unusual and brilliant opportunities. 
Its name, its locale, the channels of 
support that might easily be opened to 
it, and several other elements inherent 
in its environment are signposts to a 
career and an eminence in American 
musical life to which no other American 
orchestra can hope to attain. The un- 
usual tour policy which has been devel- 
oping from the beginning seems to in- 
dicate that National Symphony officials 
are not entirely ignorant of the possi- 
bilities within their grasp. 


semaernnntt 


PLANS FIVE OPERAS 


Power will be heard as Faust; Lucy 
Monroe as Marguerite; Robert Weede 
as Valentine; Daniel Harris as Wag- 
ner; Carabella Johnson as Siebel and 
Delores Klute as Martha. Mr. Papi will 
conduct and Miss Leporte will direct 
the ballet. 

Laszlo Halasz will be the conductor 
for the performances of Wagner’s ‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’ on Wednesday, Dec. 1, 
and ‘Lohengrin’ on Monday, Dec. 6. 
Kirsten Flagstad will sing Isolde; Paul 
Althouse, Tristan; John Gurney, King 
Mark; Francis Row, Kurvenal; E. A. 
Dammrich, Melot; Sonia Sharnova, 
Brangane; Guy Golterman, Jr., A Shep- 
herd, and E. A. Dammrich, A Sailor’s 
Voice. The ‘Lohengrin’ cast will bring 
John Gurney as King Henry; Reneé 
Maison as Lohengrin; Maria Jeritza as 
Elsa; Francis Row as Telramund; 
Eleanor Lamance as Ortrud and Daniel 
Harris as The King’s Herald. 


OPERA BY VAN BORRIES 
STAGED IN DUSSELDORF 





Composer Wrote His Own Text Dealing 
with Finnish Struggles of 1904— 
Score a Curious Mixture 

DussevporF, Oct. 20.—The Municipal 
Opera of this city on Oct. 3 gave the 
first performance of ‘Magnus Fahlan- 
der’, a new opera by Fritz von Borries 
of Berlin, based on historical episodes 
connected with the Finnish struggles of 
1904. 

The composer, a pupil of Reger and 
Pfitzner, wrote his own text and seemed 
to be a little indefinite in his own mind 
regarding period and styles inasmuch 
as both libretto and music hovered some- 
where between the choric epic and very, 
very grand opera. There was a little of 
everything in the score, even to a bal- 
let, which may have accounted for its 
agreeable reception. The most diverse 
tastes were able to find something to 
satisfy their operatic longings if they 
had a good musical scent and were con- 
tent with morsels. 

Herr von Borries is a capable mu- 
sician and knows the technical end of 
his trade, though it is hardly possible 
that this new work will have a very 
long life, regardless of its folk atmos- 
phere and various other gestures made 








CONSTITUTION HALL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Where the National Symphony Gives lit: Heme Concerts 


TevDueeananneoNneroneneeennntin 


in the direction of modern odealism: 
The Diisseldorf Opera gave an exoel- 
lent performance with the assistanoe 

its best artists and the careful hand oi 
Hugo Balzer, which was undoubtedly 
the principal factor m the opera's suc 


cess. G. pe C 


EYE INJURY TO COMPEL 
SCHELLING’S INACTIVITY 








Conductor Cables from Lausanne 
Deferring Engagements Upon 
Advice of Specialists 
According to a cable message receive 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York from Ernest Schelling 
Lausanne, Switzerland, he has suffers? 
an injury to his eye and upon the ad 
vice of specialists must remaim mactive 
for two months. He will be umabik 
therefore, to conduct the first concert 
of the Young People’s fifteenth am 
versary season which had been sched 
uled for Nov. 20. The opening prograr 
will be led by John Barbirolli on Dex 
20, to which date it has been postponed 
Mr. Schelling will also be umabie * 

conduct the Baltimore Symphony 
which he is the regular conductor, wnt 
after the first of the year. The concerts 
of the Baltimore Symphony have been 
postponed until after the first of 
January, and the opening program 
will be given on Jan. 9% A mem 
series will be inaugurated m oor 
nection with the regular concerts, 2 
series of musical appreciation programs, 
which will be an imnovation m Balti- 
more. The Baltimore Symphony's 
Young People’s Concerts will begin om 
Jan. 8 under Mr. Schelling 





Smallest Opera Company Coming From 
London 


The London Intimate Opera Com- 
pany, consisting of Frederick Wood- 
house, Winifred Radford and Geoffres 
Dunn, will come to this country early 
in December to sing in a repertory 
Mozart and of early English operas 
Wendell Phillips Dodge has arranged 2 
tour of the United States and Camada 
for them and plans tours for the mext 
three years. He engaged the simgers at 
the Glyndebourne Mozart Festival @ 
England. The company has sung m 
England and Spain. Many of the works 
will be heard here for the first time 


Ammnomg tie American tours managed by 
Wr. Dodge was that of Raquel Meller. 
[ihe opera troupe is believed to be the 


smallest mm the world 





BAYREUTH TO OBSERVE 
WAGNER'S 125TH YEAR 





Special Festival Planned for 1938— 
Munich Opera to Devote 2 Week 
te Etaliam Works 

Buzios, Oct. 23—Bayreuth will so 
tur depart from Wagnerian tradition as 
hold a special festival next year in 
homor of the 125th anniversary of Wag- 


mers burthn The Festival will be held 
rom fully 24 to Aug. 19 and will com- 
cise two performances of the ‘Ring’ 
Cyelle, five of ‘“Parsifal’, and six of 
Tristam” im the mew scenery by Prof. 
Exmil wom Praetorious which was used 
m the recemt Paris Festival and is now 
part of the performance at the State 
perm, Berlim Hans Tietjen will have 
the stage direction, but the names of 
the artists have mot yet been announced. 

Nextt summer the Munich Opera will 


ako depart shg@htly from its accustomed 
schediaie of Wagner, Strauss and Mo- 
vant amd wall devote one week to the 
Italiam repertoire. Clemens Krauss has 
mmwitted Gimo Marinuzzi to prepare and 
comdinact the Italiam works as well as 
me festival comeert. G. pe C. 





Laymanm’s Opera Course Presents 
Artists from Metropolitan 

Tine third lecture-recital in the Lay- 
mum's Opera Course was given at the 
fotel Pierre om the morning of Nov. 3, 
omder the amspices of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Mme. Olga Samaroff Sto- 
howski speaking om “The Concerted 
Voral Element im Opera”. The solo- 
sts were Muriel Dickson, soprano, and 
Jolim Brownlee, baritome, both of the 
Wetropolitam They were heard in duets 
trom “Dom Giovanni’ and “Thais’. An 
esembie from the Juilliard School 
sumg excerpts from ‘Lucia’ and ‘Faust’. 
It was ammoumced that the first cam- 
pangm hlumcheom of the guild would be 
held at the Pierre om Nov. 9, with 
arace Moore, soprano, and Friedrich 
Schorr, both of the Metropolitan, as 
pursts of homor. The next session in 
the course was scheduled for Nov. 10 
th demonstrations by the American 
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REICH HOLDS BACK SCHUMANN VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Government Deems It So Impor- 
tant to German Music That 
It Must Be Played First by a 
German Artist in Ge1many— 
Date Now Set Is Nov. 13. 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, Oct. 30. 
HE German Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment 
has issued a peremptory order 
prohibiting all public performance of 
Schumann’s unedited violin concerto 
until after the annual meeting of the 
Reichs Culture Chamber on Nov. 13 
when George Kulenkampff of the State 
Academy of Music will give its first 
public performance. The reasons given 
for this sudden and drastic action were 
the importance of the work to German 
music and the desire of the German 
authorities to have it performed for the 
first time by a German artist in Ger- 
many. 

Since the success of Prof. Schuene- 
mann’s efforts in engineering the re- 
lease and publication of this concerto, 
it has threatened to become the prize 
apple of discord in international music 
circles, or at least to take on a spectacu- 
lar hue that has no connection whatso- 
ever with the true facts of the affair. 

Seance on an Original Theme 

One of the most elaborate and far 
fetched of the attempts to exploit the 
composition was the recent account by 
a foreign diplomat in London of a 
spiritualistic seance at which Joachim’s 
two nieces Adele Fachiri and Yelly 
d’Aranyi are reputed to have been in- 
formed of the existence of the work and 
enjoined to take steps to find it. This 
account obtained very effective publicity 
from several London newspapers and 
Professor Schuenemann and the Library 
in Berlin have been fairly inundated 
with correspondence from various quar- 
ters, all of it representing a variation of 
one kind or another on this very original 
theme. 

Prof. Schuenemann, who is in charge 
of the department of musical manu- 
scripts in the Prussian State Library, 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Rozsa Variations Played for 
First Time in America— 
Stock and Lange Lead 

Curcaco, Nov. 5.—The third brace 
of concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
included the first performance in Amer- 
ica of the Theme, Variations and Fi- 
nale, Op. 13, by Miklos Rozsa, thirty- 


year old Hungarian composer. The 
program was as follows: 
Cemeeree Bee. B A Pe ccvcccccesscess Bach 
Symphony in B Fiat, (B. and H. No. 8) 
Haydn 


Theme, Variations and Finale, Op. 13. Rozsa 
(First Time in America) 

,  .2s6nsoeensceengesesacnss Sibelius 
Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor. Bach-Elgar 
(First Time in Chicago) 

Hans Lange made his first appear- 
ance of the official season at the Thurs- 
day evening concert, conducting an un- 
hackneyed program with ability. The 
Rozsa work was of importance; the com- 
poser has chosen a theme of difficult 
outline and given it a masterly and 
brilliant treatment. It is good, honest 
music, following no fashion but the 

composer’s individual mentality. 

The Elgar transcription, played in 
this city for the first time, seemed to 
some a sober, to others a more brilliant 





Scher 


Professor George Schuenemann, Head of the Music Department of the Prussian State Library, 
to Whose Efforts Is Due the Publication of Schumann's Long Hidden Viclim Concerto 


has been familiar with the concerto ever 
since its acquisition by the Library in 
1907, soon after Joachim’s death. He 
was also aware of the terms of purchase 
which prohibited its publication until 
1953, 100 years after its composition. 
This stipulation undoubtedly would 
have been observed and respected for 
another sixteen years if, as Prot 
Schuenemann explained, German violin- 
ists had not been deprived of so many 
works in the violin repertoire through 
the restrictions of the Aryan Laws. He 
felt that it was a great loss to the world 
of music, and to German music in par- 
ticular, to have such a beautiful work 
lie fallow in the archives any longer 
than was necessary, and upon obtaining 
the permission of the Joachim heirs to 
abrogate the prohibitory clause, he pre- 
pared the concerto for publication by 
Schott & Sons of Mainz. The “pub- 
lication permit” was duly signed, sealed 
and delivered to the Library and has 
been added to the other Schumann 


' 


OFFERS A PREMIERE 


treatment, of a work originally for 
organ. There was no mistaking the 
hand of a craftsman in music however, 
in Sir Edward’s adaptation. The 
Haydn work, for all the lightness of its 
finale, revealed a slow movement more 
personal than was the usual way with 
Franz Joseph. The orchestra played 
with expression, dexterity, and proved 
an instrument capable of delicate phras- 
ings under Mr. Lange who was warmly 
welcomed upon his return. 


Scriabin Returns to Programs 


The first program of the Tuesday 
concerts on Oct. 26, conducted by Dr. 


Stock, held no novelty for Chicago 
audiences : 
kG SS One Bach 
Symphony No. 3 in C Minor, ‘The Divine 
De” Usuwwielthees dhaageaed Scriabin 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn. . Brahms 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’......Rimsky-Korsakoff 


‘The Divine Poem’, first introduced 
here by Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the 
Detroit Symphony, has been a favorite 
of Dr. Stock’s for years, and this was 
its fourteenth performance. Its melody, 
ready emotions and high colorings, 
served to enhance a program that again 
began with Bach, though not all sober- 
sided Bach to be sure. The Brahms 


documents bound m, az with, the con- 
certo. 

Among the many interesting papers 
in the Library touching on this matter 
are the diaries of Robert and Clara 
Schumann and a letter from Joachim t 
his friend and biographer Andreas 
Moser, which explains Joachim’s reluc- 
tance to play, or publish, the work. On 
Sept. 30, 1853, Schumann made the 
following note im his diary Herr 
Brahms of Hamburg The mext day, 
he added, “Finished I mcert 
Brahms here—a genius 


Noted in Clara’s Diary 


On October 8, 1853, Clara Schumann 
wrote, “Robert has completed a very 
interesting violin comcert He played 
parts of it for me but | cannot venture 
to express an opinion until | have heard 
it in its entirety. The Adagio and last 
movement were both immediately clear 
to me,—the first movement less so.” 

Schumann gave the work to his 
Variations were engaging! 
and the familiar “Capriccio 
with a flair and dash that 
satisfactory matinée of mmusic-ma 





Give Florent Schmitt Work 




















The second program of the Thurs- 
day-Friday concerts included music by 
three Frenchmen This was | on 
Oct. 21 and 22 

‘Le Camp de Pompée’ Schott 

Symphony No. 2 im B Fiat. Op. $7. .d Indy 

Variations (“Enig=ma’).Op 3 Elgar 

‘La Valse’ Ravel 

The Schmitt work, fr that com- 
poser’s ‘Antony and Cleopat 
sisted of a set of fanfares 
more substantial amd reserved 
d'Indy’s Second Symphony, music of 
taste, a high strain of lyr und Gal- 
lic poetics y Mr 
Stock ar I El- 
gar’s trove of ideas have a persuasive 
freshness, a nobility and vita 
them that inform almost every bar 
Tonal colorings, m s of expressior 
and imagination evident im the 
performances of the various choirs. The 
orchestra is in good shape this year— 
there is yet more to be expected of it, 
but it is early im the season for the 
qualities of intensity and insight to enter 


into its playing. 


friend, Joachim, who apparently could 
not make up his mind regarding its 
value. Six months later came Schu- 
mann’s mental and physical breakdown, 
and Joachim then seems to have aban- 
doned definitely the idea of public per- 
formance, out of reverence for the 
memory of his friend. In his letter to 
Moser, dated 5 Aug. 1898, Joachim 
wrote: 
Jeachim’s View of Concerto 

“Dear Moser,—You ask for informa- 
tion regarding a manuscript copy of a 
violin concerto by Robert Schumann 
that I have in my possession. I can- 
not speak of it without emotion. It 
dates from the last six months before 
the outbreak of the dear master’s men- 
tal illmess (the title page bears the date: 
Diisseldorf, 11 September-3 October 
1853). The fact that it has not yet 
been published will lead you to believe 
that it does not rank with his other 
wonderful creations. With what joy a 
new concerto by Robert Schumann 
would have been received by all his col- 
leagues! And yet a certain friendly 
solicitude for the fame and memory of 
the beloved composer made it impossible 
for me to sanction its publication, in 
spite of the insistence of publishers. 
One must unfortunately admit that the 
work bears evidence of physical exhaus- 
tion in spite of mental efforts to over- 
rome it. Certain passages (and how 
could it be otherwise!) are stamped by 
the deep spiritual depression of the com 
poser.” 

After a short analysis of the work, 
Joachim closed with the words, ‘Now 
that | have complied with your request 
to tell you something about this con- 
certo, you will realize, dear Moser, why 
you had to ask me so often.” On sev- 
eral occasions, Joachim expressed his 
opinion that the work was not equal to 
Schumann’s other compositions, al- 
though he admitted that it was filled 
with the typical Schumann atmosphere 
and charm. 

Another unedited work of Schu- 
mann’s in the archives of the State 
Library is a third sonata for piano and 


violin, which also dates from October, 
1853. 


Again Postpones Menuhin’s 
Concert Appearance 

St. Leuts, Nov. 5.—The indecision of 
he German government with regard to 
he first date on which Yehudi Menu- 
hin will be permitted to play the long 
hidden Schumann Violin Concerto with 
the St. Louis Symphony, has caused an- 
other postponement. The _ orchestral 
management stated that Mr. Menuhin’s 
uppearance again has been changed, this 
time to Dec. 23 and Dec. 26. The vio- 
limist originally was to play the work 
with the orchestra on Nov. 12 and 13. 
The German government insisted that 
the composition must not be played until 
after it had been given in Berlin on 
Nov. 13; the St. Louis dates were then 
changed to Nov. 14 and 15, and after 
a mew German order Menuhin’s concert 
was Once more postponed until Christ- 
mas week. 


St. Leuis 
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Beecham to Tour Europe with 
London Philharmonic 

Lonpon, Nov. 1—The London Phil- 
harmonic, with Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducting, will appear at the Staat- 
soper in Berlin in February. Following 
this, the orchestra will play in Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Milan, Genoa and 
Turin. This will be the first time the 
orchestra has been heard in Italy. 
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Dear Musical America: 


For reasons only remotely connected 
with music, 1 am fairly weeping over 
what 1 missed, just because my gout 
prevented my being present at a certain 
brilliant two-piano recital a week or so 
ago. Of course, from what | hear, l 
might have tound myself sitting where 
1 never sat betore, and if 1 hadn’t been 
forewarned | suppose | would have been 
the most exasperated of all the irate 
music journalists who were spinning in 
circles around one another the while 
they flourished bits of pasteboard as if 
to say “Just look at that—l never was 
so insulted in my life” 

There was WQuerkins, for instance, 
protesting vehemently—and when Quer- 
kins is vehement he is, well, vehement— 
over finding himself in the middle of a 
row. And there was Grouse, too speech- 
less even to sigh, because he was some- 
where so close to the pedals that he 
might as well be riding a bicycle. And 
young Upps, following in his father’s 
tootprints, who takes things as he finds 
them, only in this case he couldn’t find 
them because somebody else already was 
sitting where he usually perches. And 
Tomthumb, who emerged from the far 
distance over by the left wall, insisting 
that somebody must move the wall. 

Of course it all got straightened out, 
after one of the irate crew produced an 
apologetic letter which put all the blame 
on a new office boy who had sent out 
tickets without any regard for the usual 
press list. Querkins went to the box- 
office and got his seats changed and the 
others paired off in nooks and crannies, 
still sputtering about it when the music 
began. Only Noncomm sat down in 
perfect peace and quiet, because of hold- 
ing in his hand stubs for aisle seats, as 
usual. It was only after the testy Tom- 
thumb had joined him and the discus- 
sion had been diverted to other channels 
so that the air was gradually being 
cleared of its thunders and lightnings, 
that an usher took a look at Non- 
comm’s stubs and discovered that while 
it was true he had aisle seats, one was 
on one aisle, one on another. A plague 
on that gout, anyway! 

. S 6 

My interest in Japanese music grows 
apace. Particularly since 1 looked 
through the affecting score of charming 
Miss Toshiko Sekiya’s opera, “Onatsu 
Kyoran”, I have been alert for further 
information on the subject. To my un- 
bounded joy I find in a very valuable 
new book by Nicolas Slonimsky, “Music 
Since 1900”, a letter from the President 
of the Composer’s League in Japan on 
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“Contemporary Japanese Music”. I 
would quote it in full, except that this 
might swamp you, dear editor, with 
orders for back copies of your paper and 
cost the Slonimsky book a great many 
sales that it rightfully should have. 

The letter is signed by Tajiro Goh of 
the Tokio Imperial Academy of Music, 
and let me say at once that he is a man 
of the most becoming modesty. To Mr. 
Slonimsky he apologizes for a lack of 
Japanese color in the theme and varia- 
tions of his own contriving which was 
sent along with his letter as an illustra- 
tion of what the young men of Japan 
are writing. Explaining that, so far, the 
Japanese have been trying to catch up 
with Western theory, hence must write 
in Western style, he appends: 

“Il am very sorry, that you must 
await a complete Japanese works in 
future; four or five years after. | 
believe that we shall complete it re- 
cently.” 


Politely saluting Mr. Slonimsky as 
“my honorable conductor” and asking 
him to continue to teach the Far East- 
ern musicians as long as possible, he 
expresses his gratitude in terms of such 
earnestness and sincerity as should 
make our jealous and back-biting artists 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 

How nice it would be if they could 
say, with Mr. Taijiro Goh: 

“We feel so many happies that 
we are musician.” 
* * * 

As a compilation of facts and dates, 
Mr. Slonimsky’s book is a marvel. He 
sets before us a descriptive chronology 
that proceeds, often day by day, from 
January 1, 1900, through Sept. 17, 1937, 
listing something of interest for vir- 
tually every week, if not quite every day 
of those thirty-eight years. The first 
entry has to do with the publication of 
a complete edition of the works of Hec- 
tor Berlioz; the last with Howard Han- 
son’s conducting of the first perform- 
ance of his third symphony over the Co- 
lumbia network. If you want to know 
a fact or a date—say the time of the 
formation of the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music; or when it 
was that Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ was hissed in Paris; or 
when and by whom the first patent was 
obtained for a quarter-tone piano; or the 
circumstance about the lifting of the ban 
on the bongo, even though you haven't 
the slightest notion what a bongo is— 
just consult the Slonimsky fact-finder. 

Personally, I find myself being lured 
away from the year-by-year record to 
the several appendices. It is there that 
the letter from the scholarly Japanese 
appears. There also, along with the Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius X on sacred 
music, and the black list of disapproved 
music drawn up at the 1922 convention 
of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America, will be found a letter from 
George Bernard Shaw. In this mis- 
sive, Shaw sagely observes that “so 
long as there was a keynote, there was 
no fundamental difference between Bach 
and Strauss”. From the late Alban 
Berg, who speaks through a translation 
of a Vienna radio talk, I learn by means 
of this book that atonality really isn’t 
atonal and that, anyway, atonality is the 
wrong word and a diabolical appella- 
tion at that. Then there is “The Ideo- 
logical Platform of the Russian Associa- 
tion of Proletarian Musicians”, adopted 
in 1929, and “The Futurist Manifesto 
of Aeromusic”, printed in 1934. In con- 
nection with the latter, which is signed 
by F. T. Marinetti, Maestro Giuntini, 
my eye happens upon the statement that 
in the music of the future we shall have 
the following types of syntheses : 

“Sonorous blocks of feelings. De- 
cisive crash. Spatial harmony. 


Howling interrogation. Decision 
framed by notes. . . . Triangles of 
songs suspended at a thousand me- 
ters. ... Fresh fan notes over the 
Sh. «40rd Anti-human and anti-im- 
pressionist expression of the forces 
of nature. Coupling of echoes”. 


Besides this and one other manifesto, 


SCHERZANDO SKETCHES 3 


By George 






) 


out in meeting like that. As the player 
left the room, he made an extremely 
inelegant gesture involving nose and 
both hands—he was so infuriated that 
he laid down his trumpet case to free 
both hands for the proper expression of 
his feelings. 
Unluckily, the 


conductor turned 
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"Aw, Drop Your Old ‘Requiem'— 
There's a Silly Symphony Tonight" 


a letter from Arnold Schonberg on “The 
Origin of the Twelve-Tone System” is 
too conventional and traditional to do 
anything about except add amen. But 
in Luigi Russolo’s manifesto on “The 
Art of Noise” (Milan, March 11, 1913) 
I note that the futurist’s noise orches- 
tra is divided into six families. These, 
more than any twelve-tone scale, ought 
to make music sound as it never sounded 
before. The families of noises are di- 
vided as follows: 

1. Booms, thunderclaps, explo- 
sions, crashes, splashes, roars. 

2. Whistles, hisses, snorts. 

3. Whispers, murmurs, mutter- 
ings, bustling noises, gurgles. 

4. Screams, screeches, rustlings, 
buzzes, cracklings, sounds obtained 
by friction. 

5. Notes obtained by percussion 
on metals, wood, stone, terracotta, 
etc. 

6. Voices of animals and men: 
shouts, shrieks, groans, howls, 
laughs, wheezes, sobs. 


It is of value to know that these are 
the fundamental noises; and that the 
others are only combinations of these. 
But perhaps it is not so necessary as 
Signor Russolo thinks to have a new 
music. I seem to have encountered most 
of these fundamentals as well as various 
combinations in my ordinary concert 
experiences. Did Mr. Russolo forget 
that already we have pianists, violinists 
and singers? 

4-3 


Fortunately for me, you can’t stop me 
if you’ve heard this one. It may be in 
the chestnut category for all I know, 
but I got a good laugh out of it and 
perhaps some of you will, too. If not, 
blame the after-effects of the dog days. 

The story can be attached to any con- 
ductor, probably, as stories are. So I 
won’t tell the name I heard. One day 
at rehearsal, a recalcitrant trumpet 
player wouldn’t behave to the conduc- 
tor’s satisfaction, and got fired. Right 


quickly and saw all. The orchestra 
quaked, awaiting an outburst. Instead, 
the conductor smiled sweetly and said: 

“Don’t you know that consecutive 
fifths are not allowed?” 

. = 

Some of us have had to chortle over 
the new Nino Martini film, ‘Music for 
Madame’, because it pokes some ridi- 
cule at a recent movie of the musicale 
colossale species, wherein an inimitable 
maestro is himself with a vengeance. 

I have said inimitable—and I really 
mean inimitable—but in the Martini 
picture there is a simulacrum, so to 
speak, of that which cannot be dupli- 
cated. That insouciant Briton, Alan 
Mowbray, plays the too, too tempera- 
mental conductor with much polish and 
gusto. In fact, too sanguine souls have 
expressed to me the hope that he is the 
prima donna conductor to end prima 
donna conductors. Even though that’s 
probably too much to look forward to, 
it is amusing to see Sto—pardon me, 
I should have said Rodowski, as Mr. 
Mowbray transparently is called—as 
large as life and twice as unnatural. 

For example, the business of photo- 
graphing eloquent hands, even though 
the Mowbray beat seldom coincided 
with the music. Quite conceivably that 
would have happened even if the musi- 
cal sequences hadn’t been recorded se- 
parately from the picture. For, so far 
as I have been able to learn by cabling 
to London, Manchester, Cheltenham and 
several of the Channel watering places 
where concerts are given, Mowbray isn’t 
tremendously great shakes as a con- 
ductor. Where the films are concerned, 
conductors don’t need to be great shakes 
as actors, either, ventures your 


—— 
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Orchestras; Barbirolli 


T B= Philharmonic-Symphony, well 
launched on its new season, had the 
New York fortnight to itself, with the 
exception of a benefit event by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, at which Serge 
Rachmaninoff was soloist. The first 
Sunday concert was an exact repetition 
of the opening list, which was reviewed 
in the last issue. 

John Barbirolli brought freshness to 
his subsequent programs by introducing 
a novelty by Bela Bartok, music for 
strings, percussion and celesta, and a 
new symphony by Gardner Read, the 
prize-winning work of the Philharmon- 
ic’s recent competition. 


Bartok Novelty Presented 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 28, evening : 


Overture to ‘Euryanthe’...........-.- Weber 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
Bartok 
(First performance in America) 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor...... Brahms 
.The Bartok work, completed in Budapest 
in the autumn of 1936, was the New York 
season’s first bonafide orchestral novelty. 
In four movements—andante tranquillo, 
allegro, adagio and allegro molto—it as- 
serted its technical virtuosity with every 
page. Its counterpoint was of an acid- 
ulous character and at times stridulous 
and rough. Rythmically there were plenti- 
ful reminders of Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff. Not even the composer of ‘Le Sacre’ 
has outdone the Bartok of this composition 
in contriving a barrage of time changes. 
Though it is the celesta that is named 
individually in the title, the most seizing 
detail of the composer’s striking and fre- 
quently acrid scoring is the use of the 
mechanical tympani for slurred effects of 
a glissando order. The work has impetus 
and a rasping vitality. In the second move- 
ment is presented a surprising instance of 
what still can be done with massed pizzi- 
cato. The third has a curious shimmer, 
with a high shrill rustle to suggest the 
sound of locusts, the fourth a propulsive 
momentum. But one feels a lack of any 
basic humanity in this praxis, brilliant as 


it is in all that pertains to technical 
mastery. 
The novelty had been arduously re- 


hearsed and the performance had pith and 
point. Mr. Barbirolli’s ensemble was rather 
hard-driven, however, in both the overture 
and the symphony and beauty of tone was 
not a cardinal virtue. 

yo 


Barbirolli Introduces Delius Work 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Oct. 31, afternoon: 

Overture to ‘Euryanthe’ ............ Weber 

Symphonic Poem, ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’, 

Saint-Saéns 

‘A Dance Rhapsody’ No. 1.......... Delius 

First Time by the Society 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor...... Brahms 

This was a concert of uneven merit both 
as regards program and performance. The 
‘Euryanthe’ Overture had an uninteresting 
performance and there seems little reason 
for playing the Saint-Saéns work. Its only 
excuse in the present instance was excellent 
and painstaking playing in which the string 
choir of the orchestra displayed a tone of 
particular beauty. 


Delius’s ‘Dance Rhapsody’ was composed 
enty-nine years ago, but had not ap- 
peared on the society’s programs. It might 
have been left to slumber on, undisturbed. 
The theme upon which the variations are 
based is a banal one and the work, except 





SECRETARY-TRAVELING COMPANION. 
Congenial young man, single, quiet, excellent 
habits, knowledge of typing and shorthand, health 
diets, massage, cook if necessary, capable driver, 
finest references; desires position as secretary, 
valet or attendant to musician, season or perma- 
ment. Experienced. Address Box 1129, care of 
Musical merica, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Conducts Three Novelties 











Bela Bartok, Whose Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celestra Was Played by Barbirolli 


for some clever orchestration, is not of 
conspicuous interest. Mr. Barbirolli is said 
to be fond of it, hence it was played with 
care and, one may assume, a full realiza- 
tion of its merit. 


However, it was in the symphony that 
both the orchestra and conductor were at 
their best. The performance was musi- 
cianly and interesting. The second and 
fourth movements were particularly well 
done. Mr. Barbirolli received prolonged 
applause at the close of the concert. H. 


Read’s Prize Work Has Premiere 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
No. 4, evening : 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings. . Elgar 

Symphony in D Minor..........Schumann 

Symphony No. 1 in A Minor...... .. Read 

(First performance) 

“As the work which won the Philhar- 
monic’s $1,000 prize in the recent contest 
for a major orchestral score by an Ameri- 
can composer, the novelty of this program 
was of special interest. Present were many 
of Mr. Read’s fellow craftsmen, including 
some who also are to be represented on 
Philharmonic programs this season. Mr. 
Read, now only twenty-four, heard the 
performance and appeared upon the plat- 
form to bow. The prize symphony intro- 
duced was put on paper in the summer of 
1936 at the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
boro, N. H., where the composer held a 
fellowship for that year. The new work 
bears the opus number 30 and takes its 
place in a list of works that includes a 
symphonic poem, several suites and other 
compositions for orchestra, as well as a 
variety of chamber music and pieces for 
violin, piano and voice. A native of Evans- 
ton, Ill, Mr. Read matured his talents at 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., and the Eastman School of Music. 
His symphony occupies a large canvas 
and its four movements are extended ones. 
The composer braved the pitfalls of the 
cyclic form, the entire composition being 
built upon three themes stated in the first 
movement. There is a recurrent motto 
theme and the opening pages of the sym- 
phony are recalled at the close. 

The effect is preponderantly that of 
dramatic music, with some fairly harsh 
writing to establish its modernity. The 
scoring is heavy, with brass and percussion 
liberally utilized. 

Mr. Read has shown a considerable grasp 
of orchestral resource. Though he over- 
does in his instrumentation, he contrives 
some distinctive effects. Structurally, his 
work hangs together. But there is more of 
industry than of inspiration, more of ex- 
ternalized energy than of inner musical 
life. This is just the type of work to ap- 
pear more impressive on paper than in 
performance, no new phenomenon in the 


annals of prize competitions. All recogniz- 
able signs pointed to an earnest and an 
adept performance, though here, as else- 
where in this concert, there was an un- 





Gardner Read, Whose Prize-Winning Symphony 
Had Its Premiere with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


wonted thickness of tone for an orchestra 
that at times past has been distinguished 
from its rivals by a certain disembodied 
quality of sound. 


PHILADELPHIANS IN 
BENEFIT FOR BLIND 


with Rachmaninoff Gives 
First Concert of Helen Keller 
Tribute Year 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, and with 
Sergei Rachmaninoff as soloist, gave a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 23, as the first of a series of 
events of the Helen Keller Tribute 
Year. This marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Miss Keller’s meeting with her 
teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy who 
taught the blind, deaf mute girl to 
speak. The proceeds of the concert 
were divided between the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., and the 
orchestra’s pension fund. 

The orchestral program included a 
suite transcribed from short pieces by 
Rameau by Lucien Cailliet, and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. Between 
these, Mr. Rachmaninoff played his F 
Sharp Minor Concerto. 

Introduced by Dr. John H. Finley, 
who read a poetic tribute to her by 
the late Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Miss Keller made a short speech thank- 
ing the orchestra and asking for public 
co-operation in relieving the distress 
of the blind. This was repeated to the 
audience by her companion, Polly 
Thompson, a close friend of Miss Keller 
and of Mrs. Macy who died last year. 








Orchestra 





ASCAP Resists Efforts of Broadcaster 
Interests 

The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers met at the Hotel 
Astor on Oct. 28 when Gene Buck, 
president, told 400 members who at- 
tended that the societw is resisting the 
efforts of radio interests to curtail its 
activities in various states. Mr. Buck 
held that state groups affiliated with the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
were responsible for the passage of laws 


prohibiting any combination of copy- 
right owners from enforcing their rights 
to collect royalties in Montana, Wash- 
ington, Nebraska, Tennessee and 
Florida. Mr. Buck also said the society 
was contesting these laws in the three 
states first mentioned. 





BUFFALO PROJECTS 
ORCHESTRAL SERIES 


Philharmonic and WPA Forces 
to Co-operate in Sixteen 
Concerts Under Autori 


BuFFALO, Nov. 5.—Through the co- 
operation of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Society and the Federal Music Project, 
an orchestral series of sixteen concerts 
under Franco Autori will be given. The 
season opens on Nov. 9 with Albert 
Spalding, violinist, as soloist. Other 
artists of national and local reputation 
appearing throughout the season will 
include Lydia Hoffmann Behrendt, 
pianist; John Priebe, tenor; C. Gor- 
don Watkins, pianist; Caspar Cassado, 
cellist; Amy Corey Pomeroy, pianist; 
Eudice Shapiro, violinist; Florence Ann 
Reid, contralto; Guy and Lois Maier, 
duo-pianists, and Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist. Twelve evening concerts will be 
given in Elmwood Music Hall and the 
remaining four, student concerts, will 
take place in East High School Audito- 
rium. 

One of the events of the season was 
the appearance of the Salzburg Opera 
Guild on Nov. 4 at the Consistory Audi- 
rium under the local management of the 
Concert Bureau, Inc., J. Allen Fusca, 
director. Mozart’s opera ‘Cosi Fan 
Tutte’ was presented. 





Flagstad Opens Berry Series 


Kirsten Flagstad opened the Zorah 
Berry series in Elmwood Music Hall 
on Oct. 12. Her program included songs 
by Schubert, Franz, Strauss, Hurum 
Alnaes, Grieg, Fauré, Ernest Charles, 
Mildred Tyson and two Wagnerian 
arias. Edwin McArthur was at the 
piano. 

In the afternoon series sponsored by 
Mrs. Berry, Rachmaninoff gave a piano 
recital. Works by Chopin, Liszt, De- 
bussy, Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff and the 
pianist himself, were enthusiastically 
received. 

C. Gordon Watkins, pianist, gave a 
recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Baird on Oct. 23. Beethoven’s 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata, a large bracket 
of Chopin, and music by Debussy were 
played exceptionally well. Virility, 
power, and a vibrant tone were char- 
acteristics of the pianist’s artistry. He 
also offered one of his own composi- 
tions, ‘A Portrait’. 

ETHEL McDoweELui 





Iturbi to Play with New Jersey 
Symphony 

ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 5.—José Iturbi, 
pianist, will be soloist at two concerts 
by the New Jersey Symphony, René 
Pollain, conductor. The concerts will be 
given in the auditorium of the Orange 
High School on Dec. 13, and at the 
Mount Hebron Junior High School, 
Montclair, N. J., the following evening. 





WANTED—A New York City studio 
for several hours each week. Must have 
grand piano for voice teacher’s use. 
EAST SIDE. Address full particulars 
to Box 1150, care of Musical America, 
113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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BERLIN STATE OPERA RE-STAGES ‘TRISTAN’ 


Anticipates Bayreuth with New 
Scenery by Preetorious — A 
Lortzing Revival Marks His 
Centenary — Wagner-Régény’s 
New Ballet Has Premiere 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Oct. 20. 

ETURNING from its Paris ex- 

R cursion with the laurels of 

victory, the State Opera lost no 

time in plunging into its ambitious win- 

ter program and within much less than 

a month brought out two revivals and 

the premiére of a dance-pantomime 

written for this institution on commis- 
sion by Rudolf Wagner-Régény. 

The first event was Lortzing’s ‘Zar 
und Zimmermann’, selected and timed to 
celebrate the composer’s 100th anni- 
versary; and while not looming big as 
operatic news, it had its own particular 
airs and graces that deserve more than 
routine comment. First of all, the pro- 
duction sparkled like stars, thanks to 
the delightful Marie of Carla Spletter, 
and then the orchestra rode on to glory 
under the extremely felicitous direction 
of Robert Heger. 


A Revivifying Performance 


Owing to the present concentration 
on simon-pure, 100 percent manifesta- 
tions of Germanic cultural genius, cer- 
tain numbers from these old Singspiele 
are pretty much the worse for wear 
through their over-frequent appearances 
on popular programs and their rough 
treatment at the hands of day laborers 
toiling in the radio vineyard. It was 
therefore worth the effort to let the pub- 
lic hear this music once again with 
such knife-edged rhythmic precision, 
such finished phrasing and such a 
smooth, polished flow as it derived 
from Heger’s reading. 

This performance also marked the 
stage début of a young Italian tenor, 
Gino Sinimberghi, who made a fine 
impression through the poise and grace 
of his acting and the warm timbre of 
his well-trained voice. As soon as he 
commands greater linguistic ease, he 
should prove a valuable acquisition 
since he seems by nature to possess all 
the tenor virtues. 

And then came ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
in the new scenery designed by Prof. 
Emil Preetorious for the Bayreuth per- 
formances next year. It would be hard 
to single out any one detail in this per- 
formance for special praise, though if 
necessity required it, choice should un- 
doubtedly fall on the scenery of the 
second act and on the costumes. 


Elmendorff’s Berlin Debut 


Karl Elmendorff, making his Berlin 
début in this work, was most warmly 
received, which is saying a great deal 
for a public saturated with the recollec- 
tion of Furtwangler’s performance. His 
conception has in it more of the “earth 
earthy” than Furtwangler’s, and the 
transports of human ecstasy that swept 
through the orchestra in bursts of tonal 
splendor lifted the singers literally off 
their feet. He takes the ‘Liebestod’ and 
parts of the second act, however, at a 
very broad tempo which differed slightly 
from Frieda Leider’s ideas. One sensed 
the conflict of opinions, but both sides 
gave in enough to prevent an open 
break. Mme. Leider was in unusually 





Tristan und Isolde’, Act I 








Tristan und Isolde’, Act III 


These Sets by Preetorious Were First Shown in Paris During the Recent Visit of the Berlin State 
Opere. They Will Be Used at the Next Bayreuth Festival 


‘Don Giovanni’ Revived by Ger- 
man Opera—Concert Season 
Opens with Molinari and His 
Augusteum Orchestra—Atter- 
berg Conducts Swedish Music 


gorgeous voice and was a vision of 
regal beauty, especially in the last act 
where the costumes and several new 
lighting effects introduced by Tietjen 
added the material background for the 
effect. As a ‘Tristan’ performance, it 
was probably as ideal as one can expect 
to find anywhere. 


‘The Broken Pitcher’ in Rhythm 


Wagner-Régény’s ballet music was 
not tremendously important in the sense 
of epoch-making qualities, but aiming 
at a larger form and having a definite 
goal in mind, it deserved polite atten- 
tion and respect. For some years now 
this composer has been associated with 
Rudolf von Laban, dean of the German 
dance, in the capacity of Tanzkapell- 
meister and it stands to reason that he 
must know all the tricks of the German 
dance in its unique relationship to mu- 
sical accompaniment. His own phrase- 
ology is crisp, angular, thin and un- 
melodic to the point of atonality for 
those who have ears to hear, but it is 
full of rhythmic fantasy and kindred 
devices and its structure is the direct 
outgrowth of the musical calisthenics 
of the German school. Working hand in 
hand with Lizzie Maudrik, ballet mis- 
tress of the State Opera, he has pro- 
duced a sort of rhythmical accompani- 
ment for a Tanzspiel based on Kleist’s 
comedy “The Broken Pitcher’, which 
furnished the dance group with much 
amusing and interesting material in line 
with its distinctive idiom. 

A new stage designer, Paul Straeter, 
supplied capital sets for the fourteen 
numbers, and by shifting scenes on the 
open stage and dispensing with the cir- 
cular horizon, he created an atmosphere 
of unreality that gave the right degree 
of emphasis to Maudrik’s ingenious de- 
velopment of the little plot. 


The second half of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was devoted to Stravinsky’s 
‘Baiser de la Fée’ which had its first 
Berlin hearing in ballet form. In this, 
Maudrik had to revert to the more pre- 
cise technique of the traditional ballet, 
which cannot have been as easy for her 
dancers as it sounds. The achievements 
of the German group in this respect had 
an admirable medium of comparison in 
the work of a group of Russian dancers 
headed by Leon Woizikovsky, Igor 
Youskevitch, Valentina Blumova and 
Ruth Chanova, who have been appear- 
ing at the Scala Theatre in familiar 
numbers of the Russian repertoire in 
Fokine’s choreography. The artistic 
success of this group, by the way, was 
even greater than that of Col. de Basil’s 
Monte Carlo Ballet which captured the 
attention of Berlin last spring. 


A Revival of ‘Don Giovanni’ 


Considerable prominence was given 
to a revival of ‘Don Giovanni’ at the 
German Opera under the stage direc- 
tion of Wilhelm Rode, though it must 
be admitted that neither the singers nor 
the innovations were exactly an honor 
to Mozart or a glory to this opera 
house. Karl Schmitt-Walter, one of 
Berlin’s pet baritones, was the Don, but 
his stature was dead against him and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Fifth Symphony and Martelli 
Music Are Conducted 
by Koussevitzky 


Boston, Nov. 5.—Patrons of the 
Boston Symphony have been offered 
revivals and a work or so new to these 
concerts during the past fortnight. At 
the Friday-Saturday concerts of Oct. 
22-23, Dr. Koussevitzky presented the 
following, with Mack Harrell, baritone, 
as soloist: 

Symphony No. 5 in C a Minor. . Mahler 

Prelude to Act 3 of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 

‘Ride of the Valkyries’, “Wotan's Fare- 

well’ and the ‘Magic Fire Music’ from 

Sy SES .ccceusiudvennecsin Wagne: 
to program notes, the 
had been unheard 


According 
symphony 


Mahler 
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BOSTON HEARS MAHLER WORK AND REVIVALS 


here in Boston, at these concerts, since 
1914, therefore to a large majority of 
patroms, the work was new. It will be 
remembered that Mahler himself de- 
sired no preliminary written discussion 
of this work; he desired that it be heard 
amd judged solely upon its merits as 
absolute music. 

The orchestra gave to the score the 
fullest measure of its talent, but the 
inherent musical quality of this Fifth 
Symphony is not enormous, and no 
wehestra, however great, can inject 
greatmess imto music which does not 
igimally contain at least the germ of 
it to begin with. There are neverthe- 
less, exhibitions of Mahler’s complete 
command of fugal writing which delight 
the ear of the listener who enjoys fol- 
lowing through to the end one of these 
complicated pteces of writing. 

The contrast between the Mahler and 
the Wagnerian items was extremely 
striking. As usual, the orchestra gave 
its best, with the result that the ex- 
cerpt from “Die Meistersinger’ was one 

§ the fimest pieces of work to come 
from the stage of Symphony Hall this 
22081 


Mack Harrell Soloist 


Mr. Harrell has been heard in Boston 
in recital amd was pleasantly remem- 
bered. His work is imtelligent and his 
voice am agreeable one. It was not 
uite heavy enough upon this occasion 

satisfy the demands of the score 
ithough the audience gave him a most 
cordial reception and he was brought 
hack to the platform for a second bow, 
at which time Dr. Koussevitzky stood 
his men im a just recognition of their 
smoothly played accompaniment. 

For the final pair of October concerts 
mn the 29th and 30th, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra had the assistance of 
Walter Gieseking, pianist of extraordi- 
nary endowments. The program was as 


follows : 
Paveme pour ume Infante defunte’ . Ravel 
Assynrac ehefs’ Martelli 


Symphony Ne. 3 im G Minor, Op. 42. . Roussel 
Comcerte No. 5 im E Plat, Op. 73. . Beethoven 
Mr. Gieseking 

The formality of the ‘Pavane’ was 
revealed in the appropriate formality of 
the musical idiom. Even the most un- 
magimative listener could scarcely have 
failed to be stirred by the smoothly 
flowing lines of the music so aptly sug- 
gestive of the flowing mantles of the 
court costumes worn by dancers of the 


c 


stately “Pavanme.” It was given an ex- 
quisite performance 
The Martelli suite was first heard 


here im 1930, the Boston orchestra hav- 
ing given 2 first public performance of 
it. Pictures, screens and various ob- 
jects d'art have imspired notable musical 
manuscripts easily recalled to mind, 
many of them im a musical language 
readily acceptable to the casual listener. 
The miniatures of Martelli, while 
adrottly wrought, are highly stylistic, 
jependent upon the mood of the listener. 
Despite the provocative sub-titles, ‘A 


Winged Jimmee with the Head of an 
Eagle before the Sacred Tree;’ 
‘Dance;” ‘Lion and Lioness in their 


Lair;’ “The Army 
Ashurbanipal,” the work is, we feel, not 
to be judged as so much music, but as 
a succession of tomes suggesting a def- 
imite picture. This reviewer found the 
first two items the most successful pieces 
of writing. The entire work was given 
with great fidelity to the score, plus the 
hum intting artistry of conductor and 
rchestra 

The Roussel symphony was accepted 
with some reservation, despite a bril- 
liamt performance. It was one of the 
important works written in honor of the 


and Musicians of 


fiftieth anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Although many of its measures 
seem to betray a certain self-conscious- 
ness, it is written economically, even 
tersely, and deserves to be heard occa- 
sionally if for no better reason than that 
of giving the listener the opportunity to 
check on his own musical progress. 

But after all, it was Gieseking who 
really drew the crowd. His virtues 
were foremost at the Friday afternoon 
performance and the ovation he received 
at the conclusion of a superb reading of 
the ‘Emperor’ concerto was a tribute to 
one of the finest pianists of our time. 
Brilliant also was the support lent by 
the orchestra. As a matter of fact, one 
was newly impressed by the fact that 
this concerto after all, is more an or- 
chestral piece with piano part than 
otherwise, therefore the orchestra is of 
vast importance. It was fitting that the 
men should receive due recognition for 
an unusually fine performance. 

The Monday-Tuesday concert season 
of the orchestra opened on Oct. 25-26 
and the inaugural programs, which this 
year are identical listed the following: 


Symphony in G, No. 88 (B&H, No. 13) 
Haydn 

‘Lieutenant Kije’ Suite, Op. 60. _Prokofieff 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 43..... Sibelius 


Since each of these items with the 
exceptions of the Haydn, has been re- 
viewed in this column within the past 
month, it remains to note that a house, 
virtually filled greeted Dr. Koussevitzky 
with enthusiasm and expressed undeni- 
able approval of some pungent perform- 
ances. Even ‘Lieutenant Kije’ came to 
this hearing with unusually well pointed 
measures and although we still continue 
to find it of slight intrinsic value, we 
found it upon this occasion rather good 
fun. The Sibelius was accorded one of 
the most successful presentations Dr. 
Koussevitzky has encompassed and the 
little Haydn symphony was played with 
full appreciation of its merits. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


WAGNERIAN SINGERS 
APPEAR IN BOSTON 


Bartlett and Robertson, Choir 
Boys and WPA Programs 
Add to Events 


Boston, Nov. 5.—In Symphony Hall, 
the Wagnerian Festival Singers have 
met with success in a program of 
Wagnerian excerpts and miscellany bv 
Offenbach, Weber, Mozart, Strauss and 
Gounod. The personnel of the group in- 
cludes Alexander Kipnis, Hilda Ko- 
netzni, Marta Krasova, Henk Noort 
and Joel Berglund. Richard Hageman 
directs the group and with Karl Young, 
provides the necessary accompaniments 
on two pianos. The general concensus 
seems to be that this group gives a 
highly artistic performance of the works 
programmed. 

In Jordan Hall Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson have given one of their 
inimitable two-piano recitals, with the 
customary supplementary concert fol- 
lowing that of the regular printed pro- 
gram. In the same hall, Harry Del- 
more, tenor, offered a miscellaneous 
program for the benefit of the Cam- 
bridge Community Centre, with Regi- 
nald Boardman giving efficient support 
at the piano. 

Jordan Hall has also housed the 
Vienna Choir Boys in a pair of concerts 
during which they again endeared them- 
selves to their Boston friends, and in 
the Harvard Germanic Museum Marcel 
Dupré, the distinguished French organ- 
ist, has given a program on the new 





Isidor Achron Will Play 
Own Work With Barbirolli 





Pianist’s Concerto to Be a Feature of 
Philharmonic Concerts—To Be 
Heard Also in Europe 

John Barbirolli has accepted a new 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra by 
Isidor Achron for performance with the 





Isidor Achron 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, re- 
arranging his programs so that the 
work will be played on Dec. 9 and 10. 
Mr. Achron will be the soloist. In 
March, he will introduce his new con- 
certo in London and Paris. 

The concerto, consisting of four 
movements played without pause, is still 
in manuscript. Mr. Achron studied com- 
position with Liadoff and orchestration 
with Maximilian Steinberg, son-in-law 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, in Russia. 


TOE ote eon ' eoeeaneianiine 


organ installed there iin to spec- 
ifications of the traditional eighteenth- 
century organ of the period of Bach. A 
large and interested audience was 
present. 

In Brown Hall, Fenton Charles, tenor, 
has recently given a successful recital 
in which he was assisted at the piano 
by Harold Schwab, pianist and organist 
of ability. Mr. Charles sang ‘Le Réve’ 
from ‘Manon’ in addition to Italian 
classics, Lieder, French songs and 
groups of English songs. Mr. Charles 
studied in Paris with Charles Sautelet 
and in London with Clifton Cooke, fol- 
lowing his graduation from the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


One of the significant developments of 


the WPA music projects in Boston has 
been the State Symphony under Alex- 
ander Thiede. Although the orchestra 
has been organized for some time, it is 
this year beginning to give a really 
satisfactory account of itself. The con- 
certs are given in Sanders Theatre in 
Cambridge and are at present present- 
ing the symphonies of Tchaikovsky. 
Two programs of unusual merit deserve 
mention, that of Oct. 24, when Hein- 
rich Gebhard appeared as piano soloist 
in Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem’ for orchestra, 
piano, English horn and three trumpets 
obbligato, and the one in which Leonard 
Bernstein played the Ravel Piano Con- 
certo. The Ravel work was remark- 
ably well done, especially with regard 
to young Mr. Bernstein, who is only 
nineteen years of age and a junior at 
Harvard University. His grasp of the 
technical details of the work was amaz- 
ing, and the ovation accorded him by 
the large audience was justly earned. 
Grace May STuTsMAN 
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Authoritative slants 


on the much-discussed 
HAMMOND Electric ORGAN 


— . 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA @ cebcarse! wath its new Hammond Organ, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting. Mr. Qrmandy saves: “I was quite truthfully 
amazed at the superlative musical quality of the m=strument 


to the repertoire of the Philadelphia Orchrsara~ 


it will add greatly 


CHICAGO MUSICAL OOLLBGE has 2 special course of study for the 
Hammond. Dr. Rudolph Ganz. President. (cemter abewe) says of the Hammond: 
“It has come to stay . . . is destined to eccupy an impectant place. Self-expression 
finds a new stimulus in the nich varnety of scumd combenatioas made possible by 
the incredible resources of this instrument.~ 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL is one of the most imterest- tome. impervious to temperature and humidity changes, 
ing Hammond installations. In this vast eatdeer am- has been a priceless asset. And the Hammond supplies 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC is now Hammond- 
equipped. Dr. John C. Hoffman, Director and Dean of Faculty (center 
in photo) says of the Hammond Organ: “Its great variety of tone 
qualities is truly astonishing. It is quite as capable of soft and warm 
effects as it is of those of sonorous and majestic proportions. It will add 
much to the artistic success of our concerts and recitals.” 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
uses a Hammond with the 
London Philharmonic. He 
writes: “The Hammond most 
adequately fulfills all the 
purposes for which we ac- 
quired it. It makes possible 
the utmost variety of effect. 
from the most subdued pia- 
nissimo to a fortissimocapable 
of filling the largest building.” 


phitheatre, the Hammond's never-varving petch and ample volume to fill the Bowl with majestic sound. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
has been using a Hammond for 
two seasons. Gaetano Merola, Di- 
rector, is more than enthusiastic 
about the instrument. “It has not 
only filled every requirement,” he 
says, “but has been the source of 
universal favorable comment.” 


* 


Thousands of Hammonds are in 
use in churches, homes, schools, 
etc., in this country and abroad. It 
is by far the largest selling organ 
in the world. Completely portable, 
the Hammond can be installed in 
any auditorium on an hour’s no- 
tice. For full information, see the 
Hammond dealer in any principal 
city, or write to Hammond Organ, 
2963 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
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ORMANDY GIVES WORKS NEW TO PHILADELPHIA 


Conductor Also Introduces a 
Boy Pianist as Soloist 
with Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s third brace of con- 
certs took place with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting in the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 21 and 22, the former date marking 
the first of the experimental Thursday 
evening concerts planned to replace the 
Saturday evening series this season. 
The program comprised: 


Overture in D Mimnor.......... Handel- Elgar 
Concerto in D Minor, for Piano and Or 
Ce ee are Mozart 


Soloist, Julius Katchen 
Ein Heldenleben’ __.......-.--. Strauss 
Violin solos by Alexander Hilsberg 


Julius Katchen, a highly gifted young 
ster of eleven years, was in a sense a 
‘surprise’ soloist, not having been an- 
nounced by the orchestra earlier this 
season. A resident of West End, and 
born and raised in a musical atmosphere 
—parents and grandparents being musi- 
cians—the boy was brought to Mr. 
Ormandy’s attention last Spring. He 
met the technical demands of the piano 
part of Mozart’s concerto in admirable 
fashion and with excellent sense of 
rhythmic and dynamic values. Interpre- 
tatively also there was much to com- 
mend. Generally considered, Master 
Katchen demonstrated remarkable ac- 
complishment for his age and definite 
potentialities as a pianist. 

Handel’s Overture in D Minor, writ 
ten as a prelude to the Chandos anthem 
‘In the Lord I Put My Trust’ and also 
used in part by the composer in the 
fifth of his Concerti Grossi, Op. 3, is 
robust and vigorous music, a stately 
and grave introduction contrasting with 
a spirited and artfully constructed 
fugue. Elgar’s full-bodied orchestration 
is on the whole effective and conductor 
and orchestra gave it a fine perform 
ance. 

‘Ein Heldenleben’ was, however, the 
orchestral feature of the program. Mr. 
Ormandy’s interpretation indicated con- 
cern not only for setting forth the tone- 
poem as a unified whole, but also for 
clear definition of its wealth of detail as 
well. Mr. Hilsberg, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, made the most of his oppor- 
tunities in the difficult violin solos, dis- 
playing excellent technique and fine 
tone. For its part the orchestra played 
splendidly. 


Spalding Heard as Soloist 


Albert Spalding was the soloist with 
the orchestra, Mr. Ormandy conducting, 
on Oct. 28 and 29, and on Nov. 2 (the 
second concert in the Tuesday evening 
series). The program for the Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon concerts 
follows: 

‘Bret Harte’ Overture........ : _— ames 
First Performances in Philadelphia 
‘Gregorian’ Concerto, for Violin and Orchestra 

Respighi 
Soloist, Albert Spalding 
First Performances in Philadelphia 

Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 

Respighi’s unique concerto, in which 
he employed fragments of melodies 
selected from the rich body of Gregorian 
Chant as themes, was, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal feature of interest on the program, 
not only for its novelty but as well for 
musical material and treatment. Mr 
Spalding, noted as an exponent of the 
work, gave an excellent performance, 
and the orchestral score was finely 


played under Mr. Ormandy’s direction. 

The other novelty, Mr. James’s ‘Bret 
Harte’ overture, proved an interesting 
piece of musical America employing, to 
use the composer’s words, “bits of songs 
belonging to the time and people writ- 
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ten of by Bret Harte in his ‘Luck of 
Roaring Camp’... etc.” The work re- 
vealed good craftsmanship in treatment 
and orchestration. It was well per- 
formed and cordially received, Mr. 
James appearing on the stage to 
acknowledge the applause. 

For the Tuesday evening concert the 
purely orchestral part was the same, but 
Mr. Spalding’s contribution was changed 
to Spohr’s Concerto No. 8, in A Minor 
(‘Gesangscene’) and Chausson’s ‘Poéme’, 
both of which were set forth with his 
wonted mastery. 


Kreisler Recital 


The first of two solo recitals spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
sociation this season took place in the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 23, with 
Fritz Kreisler appearing at a matinee 
performance. A large audience ten- 
dered the veteran artist an ovation when 
he walked on the stage and was uni- 
formly enthusiastic throughout the 
afternoon. Those qualities of author- 
ity, musicianship, and masterly skill 
characteristic of Mr. Kreisler were 
shown in a program made up of: Co- 


relli’s ‘La Folia,’ Bach’s E Major Par- 
tita (for violin alone), Mozart’s G 
Major Concerto, and several shorter 
works. Encores were demanded and 


graciously given. Carl Lamson was an 

efficient and excellent accompanist. 

EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 





Sevitzky Conducts String Simfonietta 
in Overture by William Boyce 
at First Concert 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5.—An inte 
esting program containing a probable 
\merican premiere served to inaugu 
rate the twelfth season of the Philadel 
phia Chamber String Simfonietta, Fa- 
bien Sevitzky, conductor, in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford ballroom on Oct. 30. The 
American work was an overture ‘The 


Power of Music’, by William Boyce 
(1710-1779). A charming Sinfonia in 
C by Giovanni Battista Sammartini 


(1700-1774), also proved a worthwhile 
addition to the repertoire. Other works 
were Haydn’s ingratiating Concerto in 
D for clavier and orchestra, with Guy 
Marriner as soloist; Sibelius’s ‘Raka- 
stava’ Suite, and Tchaikovsky’s Sere- 
nade. 

Two chamber music concerts were 
given in the Music Centre on Oct. 17 
and 24. On the former date a Bach 
program offered music by Philip Eman- 
uel, Wilhelm Friedemann and Johann 
Christian. On the 24th the first concert 
in a classic-modern cycle afforded 
music by Rameau, Schubert, Malipiero, 
Toch, Martinu, Bartok and Schulhoff. 
The orchestra was led by Arthur Cohn. 

Three piano recitals were given re- 
cently: on Oct. 26 Robert Elmore 
played in the Academy of Music Foy- 
er; on Oct. 25 George Boyle was heard 
in the hall of the Musical Academy in 
his own Suite for two pianos with Pearl 
Boyle as assisting artist, and on Oct. 
19, Jorge Bolet interpreted works by 
Liszt, Prokofieff, Schubert and Chopin. 

W. E. S. 





Reading Choral Society Plans Spring 
Concert 

READING, Pa., Nov. 5.—The Reading 
Choral Society will give Haydn’s ‘Crea- 
tion’ for its spring concert on April 27, 
1938. Harry A. Sykes, the society’s 
new conductor, will have an orchestra 
composed of men from the Philadelphia 








International News 


Julius Katchen, Eleven-Year-Old Pianist, Who Appeared as Soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Oct. 21 and 22, Here Shown at the Piano, Talking with Eugene Ormandy, 


Conductor of the Orchestra 








Orchestra and the Reading Symphony 
and the soloists will be Dorothy Baker, 
soprano, Edward A. Kane, tenor, and 
Gean Greenwell, bass-baritone. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM 
ARISES IN CLEVELAND 


Musician’s Union Prohibits 
Importation of Players— 
Case Goes to Court 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—Difficulties 
have arisen with regard to the per- 
sonnel of the Cleveland Orchestra 
With the exception of Ruggieri as first 
bassoon, the woodwind section of the 
Cleveland Orchestra remains un 
changed. The addition of Puletz and 
Angelucci brings us a stronger horn 
section than before and outstanding is the 
trombone section, composed of Dittert, 
Burkhart, and Coffey, but the strings 
are badly crippled due to the action 
taken by the Musicians’ Union in pro- 
hibiting the importation of five players. 
It was ruled by the local union that 
only a certain number of importations 
could be made each year, and the orches- 
tra management has been restrained 
from going beyond this figure. Ac- 
cordingly five string players were 
forced to refrain from performances, 
with the result that the local union and 
the management have appealed to the 
court to settle the dispute. Unfortu- 
nately, the hearing was pushed by the 

court to the middle of November. 

The second pair of concerts of the 
season was given on Oct. 21 and 23 
with Albert Spalding violinist, as solo- 
ist, in the Sibelius Concerto. Another 
work by the same composer was the tone 
poem ‘Pohjola’s Daughter’; the re 
mainder of the program was devoted to 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
the Overture to Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’. The applause of the audiences 
at both concerts was proof of the high 
regard in which Mr. Spalding is held. 

The third pair, given on Oct. 28 and 
30, included Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony and Richard Strauss’s ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’. The lack of extra strings 
was particularly noticeable at these con- 
certs. Apart from the lack of sonority, 
the readings were otherwise successful: 
woodwinds and brasses were excellent 
and tempi, though not always conven- 
tional, were in good taste. It is under- 
stood that, though the dispute between 
the orchestra and the local union may 
not be settled before the ensemble goes 
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on tour, additional men may be hired to 
augment the strings whenever neces- 
sary while on tour. 

STEWART MATTER 





RECITALS IN CLEVELAND 





Thomas Opens Music Hall Series 
Walden Quartet Returns 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—John Charles 


Thomas, baritone, opened the newly-in- 
augurated Music Hall Artists Series in 
Music Hall on Oct. 29. This series is 
under the direction of Elmer Wiener, 
who has contracted to bring to Cleve- 
land on Jan. 21 Sigrid Onegin, Zim- 
balist on Feb. 11, and Bauer in a joint 
recital with Piatigorsky on Feb. 25. 
Mr. Thomas’s program maintained 
his usual high standard, and the ova- 
tions he received were overwhelming: 
eight encores finally satisfied the audi 
ence. Carroll Hollister accompanied. 
The Walden String Quartet returned 
to Cleveland after a series of appear 
ances at the Yaddo Festival, giving 
eight recitals in two weeks. Their first 
appearance here this season was at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art on Oct. 27. 
Their program consisted of the Brahms 
Quartet in B Flat and the Quartet of 
Douglas Moore. The program was 
completed by a performance of a group 
of sonnets by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, set for strings and voice by Egon 
Wellesz. Marguerite Lewin Quimby 
was soloist. All of the young men in 
the Quartet, Homer Schmitt, Bernard 
Goodman, Leroy Collins, and Robert 
Swenson, are members of the Cleveland 
Orchestra S. M 





Koussevitzky to Play Gardner Read's 
Suite 

\ Suite for Strings by Gardner Read 
whose Symphony was recently played by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under John Barbirolli, has been ac 
cepted by Serge Koussevitzky for per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony this 
season. The conductor heard the score 
at the Saratoga Festival, where it had 
its premiere under F. Charles Adler 
who commissioned Mr. Read to ar- 
range the work from a string quartet 
for the festival and also included it in 
a pre-festival broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia network. 





For Sale — Violoncello — Guldbrand 
Enger, Copenhagen, 1864. Can be seen 
by appointment. Telephone evenings, 
UN 4-3069. 
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Strengthened Orchestra Plays 


For Capacity Audience— 
Groner Speaks 

Kansas City, Nov. 5—Under the 
leadership of Karl Krueger, the Kansas 
City Philharmonic began its fifth season 
in Music Hall on Oct. 21 and 22, play- 
ing to capacity audiences. The greatly 
strengthened organization of eighty-five 
musicians responded with stirring effect 
to the will of their conductor, Betlioz’s 
‘Rakoczy March’, brilliantly performed, 
opened the program. Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony was filled with lights 
and shadows and molded by Mr. Krue- 
ger’s good taste. After the intermis- 
sion, the Weiner transcription of the 
Andante from Bach’s third violin so- 
nata was given its first American per- 
formance. The effective Intermezzi of 
Wolf-Ferrari were followed by a mov- 
ing interpretation of the Prelude and 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan ynd_ Isolde’. 
The program closed with the Baccha 
nale and Finale from the ‘Tamnhau- 
ser’ overture. 

Powell Groner, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, welcomed both Thursday and Fri- 
day night audiences, thanking them for 
their support, and lauded Conrad Mann, 
executive head of the orchestra, Ju ge 


RACHMANINOFF OPENS 
ANN ARBOR CONCERT LIST 





Philadelphia Orchestra Wijl Aid in 
Annual May Festival—Series to 
Bring Noted Soloists 
ANN Arpor, Micu., Noy. 5.—~Hill 
Auditorium was filled to capacity on the 
evening of Oct. 27 for the first Concert 
of the fifty-ninth annual Choral Union 
Series, given by Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Bach, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt were 
on the program, as well as Mr. Rach- 
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KRUEGER OPENS FIFTH KANSAS CITY SEASON 





Karl Krueger 


Henry F. McElroy, the Kansas City 
Star, William M. Symon and Karl 
Krueger for giving the city an orches- 
tra ranking among the well-known sym 
phonies of the country. When Mr. 
Krueger appeared, the audience greeted 
him enthusiastically. 
3LANCHE LEDERMAN 


Georges Enesco in March. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will 
again take part in the Annual May 
Festival. Under the direction of Pal 
mer Christian, organist, a comprehen- 
sive series of organ recitals has also 
been planned, including Marcel Dupre, 
E. William Doty and Mr. Christian. 

The School of Music Orchestra op 
ened its season with a Sunday afternoon 
concert in Hill Auditorium Oct. 31 and 
the initial faculty concert takes place 
two weeks later. The Little Symphony 
Orchestra is preparing a program for 


whose compositions have been pub- 
lished in Europe, has established his 
residence and studios in New York, 
where he will conduct classes in coach- 
ing, violin instruction and composition. 
Mr. Moritz has conducted leading or- 
chestras in Sweden, Germany, France, 
Austria and England. In December he 
will conduct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in several of his own composi- 
tions. 


5,000 IN DETROIT 
HEAR FIRST RECITAL 


Rachmaninoff Opens Season— 
Detroit Music Guild Gives 
Chamber Works 

Detroit, Nov. 1—Sergei Rachmani- 
noff opened the musical season in De- 
troit on Oct. 18 at the Masonic Audi- 
torium. The concert which began 
fifteen minutes earlier than scheduled 
held the respect and enthusiasm of al- 
most 5,000 Detroiters to the very end. 
Looking somewhat weary, the Russian 
pianist nevertheless managed to exert 
his wizardy over the keyboard and 
make even the simplest legato line a 
thing of magical beauty. The program 
began with Liszt’s arrangement of the 
Bach Prelude, ‘Weeping Plants, Sor- 
rows and Fears’ and the ‘Italian Con- 
certo’, played expertly, though some- 
what hurried. A Chopin group of five 
numbers with varied tonal effects had 
a delicate reading. The second half of 
the program was devoted to Debussy’s 
‘Suite Bergamasque’, one of the pian 
ist’s own compositions and Etude in E- 
Flat Minor, and two Liszt numbers, 
The ‘Clair de lune’ in the Debussy suite 
was played with exquisite transparency. 
There were only two encores, Liszt’s 
transcription of Senta’s ‘Spinning Song’ 
from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ and the 
pianist’s own Prelude in C-Sharp 
Minor which by this time is proverbial, 
and surely wearisome to the composer. 

Mrs. Dorothy Kemp Roosevelt and 

















FRANK 


BISHOP 


Pianist 





WINS HIGH PRAISE 
OF EUROPEAN CRITICS 





“Mr. Bishop is a pianist of a high 


order.”—The Times, London. 


“Achieved genuine eloquence.”— 


Daily Telegraph, London. 


“He made the music interesting be- 
cause he recognized its proportions.” 


—Sunday Times, London. 


“Mr. Bishop is something above a 
mere executant.”—News Chronicle, 


London. 
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maninoft’s own Etude in E Flat Minor. 
Iwo perennial favorites, his Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor and Rimsky-Korsak- 


the Michigan League in November and 
carillon recitals by Wilmot F. Pratt 
will be given each Thursday and Sun- 


“It was a pleasure to hear someone 
who is not a thumpist, and who is 
not tied to a conventional attitude 


Loraine McDonald have been doing 
two-piano numbers at The Music Club, 
Fine Arts and The Theatre Arts as- 


off’s ‘Flight of the Bumble Bee’ were day. Earl V. Moore, director of the  sociations. ry * matrament.”"——J ie Oseereer, 
added numbers. University Musical Society, announces -OnGOR. 


Guild Gives First Program 

The Detroit Music Guild gave its 
first program of the season on Oct. 15 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts, com- 
prising three chamber works; a 
Beethoven quartet, Fauré’s Piano Quar- 
tet and a first performance of Heiden’s 
Quintet with Oboe. Bernhard Heiden, . 
the composer, has been a resident of “The audience surged forward at the 
Detroit since 1935. He was born in close and a hearty insistence on en- 


“ 7 ; ‘ cores rewarded the pianist for his 
——— — —_ — Frankfort, Germany, and studied at the notable presentetion.” — Heagshe 


: ————— ] State Academy in Berlin under Paul Courant, Hague. 
| Hindemith. The artists giving the pro- “ite playing is es Gaished os can 
ays Swarthout | 


gram were Edward Bredshall, piano; possibly be desired.”—Residentie- 
| James Barrett and Sam _ Epstein, bode, Hague. , 
| Mezzo-Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
how 


“The young musician had selected a 
program not of the every day type 
for this residential city and as seen 
from the applause his performance 
particularly hit the taste of the 
audience.” —Het Vaderland, Hague. 
“His playing breathes intelligence 
continuously.”—A vondpost, Hague. 


Charles A. Sink, president of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society, promises a 
gala season with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Richard Crooks and Fritz Kreisler 
scheduled for November appearances; 
the Boston Symphony in December, 
Ruth Slenczynski, the Helsinki Chorus 
and Gina Cigna in January, the Roth 
String Quartet in February and 


that Haydn’s ‘Creation’ will be sung by 
the Choral Union in Hill Auditorium on 
Dec. 15. 





Edward Moritz to Live in America 

Edward Moritz, European conductor- 
composer, arrived in New York recently 
and plans to remain in this country per- 
manently. Mr. Moritz, some 200 of 























violins; Valter Poole, viola; Mitchell “Mr. Bishop is a great pienist.”— 
Gelzeyd, ‘cello and Dirk Van Fum- Nieuwe Rettedamsche , An. Hol- 
merick, Oboe. The audience was en- land. , 
thusiastic. 

The Town Hall Series at the Fisher 
Theatre presented Mercado’s Tipica 
Mexican Orchestra on Oct. 20, at 11 
A. M. There was good ensemble work 
and color in their performance, al- 
though the soprano and the dancers 



























NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, Sunday Eve. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1937 
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were somewhat stilted. 
. Detroit Foundation Music School 
. opened its Wednesday concerts on 
Oct. 20, with Dr. Wilhelm Middel- Season 1937-38 Now Booking 
schulte, organist, and Earl William : 
vac enepoment a violinist, ar — Masry 3 giv- Exclusive Management: 
NBC Ss ICE ing the program. 1e first of the sat- 
SOCEEREED FOG, A ee urday concerts was given on Oct. 23 by ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
pupils of the first four divisions. Fisk Building New York, N. Y. 
_ ——— Rutu C. BrorTMANn 
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Something Ventured, Something 
Gained 


OTHING succeeds like success, in music as 

elsewhere. But what is to have success and 
therefore to succeed in the special sense of the 
handy if somewhat tautological old aphorism is 
a question not always to be answered on the basis 
of common past experience. Every so often there 
has to be a revision of accepted notions as to what 
the public will pay to support and what is some- 
thing merely for epicures. 

The announcement that the New Friends of 
Music in New York are virtually sold out for 
their entire succession of sixteen concerts devoted 
to Mozart, Schubert and Schumann provides 
one of these instances. As a writer in one of the 
New York papers describes it, chamber music ap- 
parently has been raised to the level of popularity 
of the fiddlistic nonesuch and the divinities of the 
voice. Yet, many well-versed observers of con- 
ditions in the domain of music would have ques- 
tioned the feasibility of such a series as recently 
as two years ago. 

Impresarios shied at Mozart, yet ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ was a hit at the Metropolitan. In quite 
another field, the long run of the D’Oyley Carte 
company in New York two seasons ago was con- 
trary to all experience with Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions in recent years. Might not a similar 
season of Johann Strauss or Offenbach operettas 
“catch on”, if given with like distinction? Mean- 
while, radio seems to have proved that the old 
“grand concert”, using a group of artists, is by no 
means the dead issue commonly assumed. 


Frank Heino Damrosch 


N the annals of music in America no other 
family of musicians has accomplished work 
of greater extent or greater importance for the 
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spread of the appreciation and the culture of the 
best music among all sorts and conditions of per- 
sons than that carried forward through a period 
of more than sixty-five years by the three Dam- 
rosches, Leopold and his sons, Frank and Walter. 

Leopold Damrosch, who came to New York 
in 1871 to conduct a singing society, who founded 
the New York Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and was mainly in- 
strumental in establishing German opera here, 
was himself imbued with the idea that music 
should be the possession of all the people and not 
a luxury available only to a favored few. And 
in turn he appears to have imbued both his sons 
with that idea. Both of them have carried for- 
ward into broader fields the work he started. 
And although both Frank and Walter were born 
in Germany (they were brought here in child- 
hood by their father) both became completely 
Americanized and both carried on that work as 
thoroughgoing Americans. 

Frank Heino Damrosch, whose death on Oct. 
22, last, put an end to an active career in music 
that had covered more than fifty years, while 
perhaps not so well known to the country at 
large as his younger brother Walter, was quite 
as versatile in accomplishment and achievement 
and pursued his mission of spreading the gospel 
of good music in many ways. He distinguished 
himself as a director of music in the public 
schools, as a choral director, as a conductor, and 
in especial as an educator. After spending six 
years of his early manhood in Denver, where 
he played a church organ, organized a chorus and 
served as superintendent of music in the public 
schools, he returned to New York on the death 
of his father, in 1885, to become chorus master 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Two years 
later his appointment as director of music in 
New York City’s public schools was widely 
hailed as a significant forward step in that field. 
He organized the People’s Singing Classes and 
began teaching wage earners the art of singing 
at sight. With the New York Symphony, in 
1898, he gave the first symphony concerts for 
children. For many years he was director of the 
New York Oratorio Society. Perhaps his best 
achievement as a conductor was made with the 
Musical Art Society which he established in 1893 
and led until its dissolution in 1920, and which 
he developed into the finest chorus New York 
has ever known. Made up of sixty trained voices, 
this chorus was devoted to a cappella singing 
and specialized in the unfamiliar but beautiful 
music of the old Flemish and Italian masters, 
largely of what might be called the Madrigal Era. 
Its concerts remain treasures in the memories of 
all who were fortunate enough to hear them. 

But amid all this multiform activity Dr. Dam- 
rosch fostered a dream of some day establishing 
a music school that should provide for the seri- 
ous and talented student the best obtainable 
musical education—a training that should equal 
the best afforded by the foremost European con- 
servatories. His great opportunity came in 1904 
when he obtained for his project the backing of 
James Loeb, a broad-minded and liberal patron 
of literature and music, who made possible the publi- 
cation of the invaluable series of translations from 
the Greek and Latin known as the “Loeb Classics” 
and who endowed with a half million dollars the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in memory of his mother, Betty 
Loeb. Doubly fortunate was Dr. Damrosch also in 
the staff of teachers he was able to gather about him, 
a staff that included such memorable artists as 
Georg Henschel, Alfred Giraudet, Etelka Gerster, 
Marcella Sembrich, Milka Ternina, Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, Franz Kneisel, Louis Svecenski, Willem 
Willeke, and the like, and counted among its lec- 
turers Percy Goetschius, H. E. Krehbiel and W. J. 
Henderson. The Institute opened its doors in 1905 
and, though it became affiliated with the Juilliard 
School of Music in 1926, Dr. Damrosch continued 
with steadily increasing success to direct its des- 
tinies until forced by poor health to retire in 1933. 

It may be said that all the varied musical activities 
in which Frank Damrosch had a leading part have 


Personalities 





Gaston Longet 


Lily Pons, Now Making a New Film, ‘Hitting a New High’, 
Is Visited at the RKO Studios by Pietro Cimini, Conductor 


Sylva—A recent addition to the cast of ‘Three 
Waltzes’ is Marguerita Sylva who has been absent 
trom the stage for several seasons. 

Rachmaninoff—In a recent interview Sergei Rach- 
maninoff declared that he is himself only in music. 
“Music is enough for a whole lifetime, but a whole 
lifetime is not enough for music”’. 


Hubermann—Reports from Bandoeng, Java, are 
that Bronislaw Hubermann is recovering from an 
attack of pneumonia resulting from injuries received 
in an airplane accident near that city. 

Epstein—The statue of Christ by Jacob Epstein 
which caused such a commotion in London recently 
was inspired, according to the sculptor, by Bach’s 
B Minor Mass and that of Beethoven in D. 

Kiepura—The Polish government has bestowed 
upon Jan Kiepura, tenor, who joins the Metropolitan’s 
forces this season, the Golden Cross of Poland for his 
services in the interests of Polish art abroad. 

McAdoo—A recent debutante in concert was Ellen 
Wilson McAdoo, granddaughter of Woodrow Wilson 
and daughter of William G. McAdoo, former secre- 
tary of the treasury. Miss McAdoo appeared as 
soloist under Modest Altschuler in a symphony con- 
cert in Glendale, Cal. 

Moore—Difficult as it is to believe, a singer has 
been found who admits that she has “temperament”. 
Grace Moore said as much recently. “Of course, I’ve 
got temperament!’’ she declared. “I’ve had it for 
fifteen years and it’s about time I admitted it. You 
have to have some artistic rights !” 


Longone—The Alumnae medal of Florida State 
College was recently bestowed upon Carol Perronet 
Longone, who in 1912 was the first graduate to 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Music. Mrs. 
Longone has appeared widely both as piano soloist 
and accompanist with members of the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies. 

Cortot—On a recent concert tour on the Continent, 
Alfred Cortot received several decorations from the 
governments of countries in which he appeared. 
These included: Grand Officer of the Order of Saint 
Sava from Jugoslavia; Commander of Orange and 
Nassau from Holland; Commander of the White 
Lion of Czechoslovakia, and the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Merit from Austria. 











had significant and fruitful results in furthering the 
cause of good music—some of them extending far 
afield from the Metropolis where most of his life was 
spent. His influence has been and will continue to 
be far-reaching. He deserves to be long and grate- 
fully remembered. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
ISSUES MUSICAL REPORT 


Eighteenth Century Orchestral Scores 
Prepared for Concert Use— 
Copyists at Work 
WasHincton, D. C., Nov. 5.— 
Among the services and activities listed 
by the annual report of the Library of 
Congress Division of Music is the pre- 
paration of music in the library’s files 
for performance. Two symphonies by 
Clementi, completed and revised by 
Alfredo Casella after the original manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress and 
the British Museum, were heard in 
Rome and Turin. A chamber opera of 
Haydn, heard only in Austria previ- 
ously, was given here through the 
Friends of Music. Several of the un- 
familiar classics played by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra under Hans Lange were 

found in the library. 

By arrangement of the library with 
the Federal Music Project, unemployed 
copyists are working in the music di- 
vision of the New York Public Library 
scoring and preparing for performance 
unusual and _ significant symphonic 
music of the eighteenth century owned 
by the library in orchestral parts only. 
Five graduate students of musicology 
were enabled to make concentrated re- 
search in a central library for a period 
of six weeks through fellowships 
awarded by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Accessions for the 
year 1935-36 exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year. 


JUILLIARD TO CHOOSE 
WORK FOR PUBLICATION 


School of Music Lists Annual Competi- 
tion for American Orchestral 
Composition 





Its annual competition for the pub- 
lication of orchestral compositions by 
American composers was announced re- 
cently by the Juilliard School of Music. 
The School each year selects one or 
more orchestral works and pays for 
their publication, the composer receiv- 
ing all royalties and fees accruing there- 
from. 

The compositions must be by native 
or naturalized American citizens, and 
only such compositions as are suitable 
for performance by a major symphony 
will be considered. If the work has 
been performed before, a statement must 
accompany the manuscript naming 
places and dates of performance so far 
as known. Compositions should be 
sent to Oscar Wagner, dean, Juilliard 
School of Music, 130 Claremont Ave., 
N. Y., before Feb. 1, 1938. The com- 
poser’s name and address should be se- 
curely attached to his manuscript. 





N.B.C. Symphony Heard in Dress 
Rehearsal 


The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s recently assembled symphony was 
heard in a dress rehearsal broadcast on 
Nov. 2 from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m., under 
the baton of Artur Rodzinski, who has 
been conducting rehearsals for the past 
three weeks. The program was heard 
by a large invited audience in a studio 
in the R.C.A. Building in addition to a 
nationwide radio audience: The pro- 
gram consisted of the Overture to 
Weber’s ‘Oberon’ and Strauss’s ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’. Pierre Monteux and Dr. 
Rodzinski will each conduct three con- 
certs of the orchestra before the advent 
of Toscanini on Dec. 25. 
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Jascha Heifetz Touching a Match to the Gas Logs Which Made 
His New York Home Cozy. The Eighteen-Year-Old Violinist Had 
Just Made His Sensational Debut in New York. . . . Right: When 
Caruso Returned to America, Andres de Segurola Greeted Him 
with a Resounding Kiss. At the Right Are William J. Guard, 
Metropolitan Opera Press Head, and Vincenzo Bellezza, Assis- 
tant Conductor at the Colon Opera, Later with the Metropolitan 


Resurgat! 

‘Faust’ was brought out at the Satur- 
day matinee at the Metropolitan for the 
first time in four seasons. Geraldine 
Farrar, Martinelli, Rothier were heard, 
and Thomas Chalmers made an auspi- 


cious debut as Valentine. Pierre 
Monteux was the conductor. 
1917 


And a Good Job, Too 

Russia alone of all the countries at 
war from the outset has consistently 
exempted her artists of the music world 
from military service. Others have sent 
some of their musicians to the front, 
while making exceptions for a few 
celebrities. 

1917 


COLTON TURN AEE eS AEREEEDAOOEDUNEEEEEEC UE EEIE CNN 


Chicago Opera Opens 


(Continued from page 4) 


Mme. Rethberg, who envisages the 
role of Aida in terms distinctly lyric, 
nevertheless gives her performance an 
ardent, an impassioned utterance with- 
out ever interrupting that creamy flu- 
ency of song which is her distinction. 
Mme. Wettergren, new to Chicago last 
season and now an increasing object 
of admiration, sang Amneris with a 
patrician boldness of vocal line which 
she matched with the commanding 
grace, opulent yet reserved, of her move- 
ment upon the stage. Mr. Czaplicki dis- 
sipated all First-Night inattentiveness 
with a magnificently delivered ‘Suo 
padre!’ and for the rest of the role 
of Amonasro made known his posses- 
sion of an interesting voice, a good 
stage sense and a finished workmanship. 
Mr. Lazzari, Chicago’s friend for many 
years, was the Ramfis; he is quite in- 
dispensable on any first night. Ruth 
Page headed her ballet, with Messrs. 
Stone, Scott and Camryn as the male 
soloists. 


The season’s first subscription bill 
was ‘Samson,’ with Mme. Wettergren 
using a cool intelligence to create a fe- 
verish impression as Delilah and once 
more singing with a line magnificent for 
its clarity and emphasis. Mr. Marti- 
nelli was a supremely fine, even a touch- 
ing Samson. Carlo Morelli, a Chilean 
baritone of Italian vocal training and 
schooled in science at Ann Arbor, 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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A Philharmonic Program 


The New York Philharmonic under 
the baton of Josef Stransky gave the 
following program in Carnegie Hall: 
Symphony No. 2, in D, Brahms; Sym- 
phonic Prologue, ‘Riders to the Sea, 
Henry F. Gilbert; Concerto in F Minor, 
Chopin, Guiomar Novaes; ‘Nutcracker’ 


Suite, Tchaikovsky. 
1917 
Now, Fancy That! 
lt is recalled that Gounod received 


only $200 for ‘Faust’ and the English 
publisher Chappell thought so little of 
it that he neglected to reserve the per- 
forming rights. 


1917 


treated the role of the High Priest in 
the correct French style. Chase Baro- 
meo was admirable as the Old Israel- 
ite. Miss Page and her associates 
danced. Henry Weber conducted with 
sweep and with great power. 

One of the most beautiful perform- 
ances as Leonora that we have heard 
and one of the finest of her career in 
Ravinia and Chicago was given by Mme. 
Rethberg in the “Trovatore’ of Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 3, when she sang 
with exquisite beauty of tone and an 
exquisite sense of line. Mr. Martinelli 
imbued the title role with heroic vigor 
and with a challenging virility of tone. 
Eleanor LaMance was much applauded, 
especially after the magnificent third 
scene of the opera. Carlo Morelli was 
an eloquent DiLuna. Mr. Lazzari was 
Ferrando. Mr. Moranzoni conducted, 
once more exerting renovating effect 
upon a score old and thrice familiar but 
in no degree faded. 

Joseph Bentonelli made his initial ap 
pearance of the season in the company’s 
first of a series of Thursday evening 
performances for and with the co-oper- 
ation of the Chicago School Board. The 
bill was ‘Butterfly’, with Hilda Burke in 
the title role, Ada Paggi as Suzuki and 
Wilfred Engleman as Sharpless. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. 

Novelties announced for the forth- 
coming season at La Scala will include 
‘Proserpina’ by Bianchi; ‘Margherita 
da Cortona’ by Refice, and ‘TI! Volto 
della Vergine’ by Camassi 
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ls ‘Dinorah’ That Bad? 

Fire from an incendiary bomb stopped 
the performance of ‘Dinorah’ in the 
Chicago Auditorium last night during 
the first act. 

, 1917 
Good Old ‘Aida’ 

A great audience attended the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan for the season 
in Verdi’s ‘Aida’ with Muzio, Caruso, 


Matzenauer, Amato and Mardones. 
Moranzoni conducted. 
1917 


Seems Funny, Now 
(Headline) Orchestra Changes Its 
Wilmington Program. Philadelphia 
Symphony Substitutes Russian Works 
for Schubert's ‘Unfinished.’ 
1917 


Chicago Opera Contest Extended 

Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—The Chicago City 
Opera Company’s contest, open to 
American-born composers, for a one- 
act opera in English within one hour 
and a quarter of performance time and 
based on a romance of the Civil War 
era, has been continued to Sept. 1, 1938. 
Paul Longone, general manager, an- 
nounced that only three or four entries 
had been received and that since some 
200 inquiries about the contest were 
made after the original announcement, 
the company believes that more entries 
will be forthcoming. The judges for the 
contest will be Mr. Longone, Rudolph 
Ganz of the Chicago Musical College, 
Felix Borowski, music critic, and Henry 
Weber, one of the conductors of the 
opera 





Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
to Celebrate 


lau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, national honor music sorority, will 
celebrate Founder’s Day on Nov. 13 
with a musicale and tea to be held at 
the national club house. The Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington Chapters 
have been invited to take part in the 
celebration. The program will be made 
up of compositions written and per- 
formed by members of the sorority. 
Some of the composers represented are 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Helen Leavitt, 
Ruth Bradley, Olive Kriebs and Jose- 
phine Forsyth. 
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C O N C E R T tm, : Duo-pianists, Violinist and 


HE return of Richard Tauber in 

two recitals, and programs by 
Bartlett and Robertson and Jascha 
Heifetz were headline events of the 
fortnight. There were four debuts 
each among the pianists and singers, 
the first quartet consisting of Jorge 
Bolet, Naumburg winner, Mary 
Munn, Canadian, Sylvia Smith and 
Carol Moorland. New singers were 
David Blair McClosky of Boston, 
Joseph Paul Smith, also from New 
England, Gudmundur Kristjansson, 
an Icelander, and Patricia Patterson. 
Return recitals were given by Ruth 
Breton, violinist; Alice Tully and 
Julia Peters, sopranos; and these 
pianists : Katherine Bacon, Ernst Vic- 
tor Wolff, who also played the harp- 
sichord; Gari Shelton, Leonard 
Shure, Harold Henry and Frank 
Glazer. The Vienna Choir Boys 
gave a program shared by Joseph 
Schmidt, tenor, and the Brantford 
Canadian Choir made its initial New 
York appearance. 


Duo-Pianists Give Brilliant Program 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo- 


pianists. Town Hall, Oct. 31, evening: 
GOR. GD DD . eoccsacveesecccsccceesivece Mozart 
Concerto quasi una Fantasia for Two 
PEE, nccdacecideessbeccnscnc ine Fereee 
Fantasia in F Minor............eese- Schubert 
Andalusian Dance (‘Gracia’)........... Infante 
‘The Lover and The Nightingale’....Granados 
‘The Miller’s Dance’ (irom “The Three 
COPMSO TEES Pecacccccce., . seccccecs De Falla 


‘Ritual Fire Dance’ (from “Love, the Sor- 

Cerer’) ..cccce Mehesbebicadncecooecesees De Falla 

As was to be expected, these sterling 
artists had to add practically an entire new 
program to that which they printed. The 
Mozart music was crisp, delicate, sparkling, 
well-nigh perfect, apart from an_ initial 
period of adjustment. Unquestionably ef- 
fective as itis for the keyboards (and in 
a superb pérformance as it was on this 
occasion), the Portnoff Concerto raised 
questions in the mind of at least one lis- 
tener as to its harmonic drive and con- 
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Tenor Return 











Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


sistence. The last movement dashes along 
with buoyant rhythm to an_ ebullient 
climax; it is the most effective of the 
three. The Viennese romantic charm of 
Schubert was notable in the quieter episodes 
of the Fantasia. One hesitates to quarrel 
with so sensitive an interpretation, but a 
deeper note in the opening measures and 
in the tempestuous passages later on 
would have added to its stature. 

When it comes to the exquisite turning 
of a phrase, or precipitate changes of 
rhythm, or the spreading of color, these 
paired pianists have no superiors. The 
hackneyed ‘Fire Dance’ as they played it 
was intoxicating. And one preferred the 
‘Miller’s Dance’ in the two-piano version 
to the ordinary orchestral performance. 
Two Bach arrangements, in response to 
requests from the audience, the Arensky 
Waltz, played as only Bartlett and Robert- 
son do it, a fiery Brahms Hungarian 
Dance and several other added numbers 
rounded out an afternoon of piano-playing 
which really deserved the well-worn adjec- 
tive distinguished. 4 

















GheDavid QannesQusic School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 











Announces 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN COACHING and | 
ACCOMPANYING | 


under the direction of 


ARPAD SANDOR > 


of whom the following have said: 





assistance in my concert appearances.” 


enjoyable.” 





LILY PONS: “Your work as an accompanist was always that of the musician, one who 
moreover understands the requirements of the singer.” 
JASCHA HEIFETZ: “A very fine musician and an exceptionally fine pianist. Mr. Sandor 
possesses a quality which I have looked upon as being of great importance, and which | 
value and highly appreciate, namely, his enthusiasm.” 

JESSICA DRAGONETTE: “I am happy for this opportunity to tell what a pleasure and 
inspiration it is to work with Arpid Sandor, and to have his artistic and sympathetic 


HELEN JEPSON: “His excellent accompaniments are always in evidence, but his personal | 
coaching has certainly been the greatest help in making my program so artistic and | 


For full particulars apply to 


The David Mannes Music School, 157 East 74th Street, N. Y. | 


BUtterfield 8-0656 | 











Heifetz in Carnegie Hall Recital 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. At the piano: 


Emanuel Bay. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 3, 
evening : 
Sonata, No. 8 in G.............0+. Beethoven 
SOMATA eee seesesceccscnccneenecseeeeess Debussy 
Concerto, No. 4, in D Minor....... Vieuxtemps 


From the ‘Children’s Suite’: ‘Jumping with 
Tongue Out’, ‘Sleep, My Puppy’, ‘Bird- 

ies’, ‘March of Toys’, ‘Mamma, Tell a 

Fairy Tale’, ‘The Top’, “The Caravan’, 

‘Parade with Presents’... _..Achron-Heifetz 

ES BME csccasccntens shhh ciaeetbe ae Paganini 

With this recital Jascha Heifetz formally 
began his new season in the most auspicious 
manner, for he was at the apex of his 
form and that means, as it seems super- 
fluous to say at this date, that he offered 
a demonristration of the art of violin play- 
ing that ‘was fairly breath-taking in its 
sheer perfection. A very large audience 
was on hand and sat throughout under 
the spell that the Russian violinist never 
fails to cast over his listeners when he is 
in such magical mood as he was on this 
occasion. 

The standard of the performance and the 
standard of the program, it is true, were 
hopelessly at variance. It seemed almost 
sacrilege to waste such perfection of art on 
so shallow and outmoded a work as the 
Vieuxtemps concerto to which the place 
of honor was assigned and such trumpery 
as the Paganini variations at the end. At 
the same time, the Adagio religioso of the 
concerto was glorified with a delivery of 
such supreme beauty of tone and phrase- 
molding and communicative but continent 
warmth as to make it a truly spiritual ex- 
perience, the outstanding moment of the 
evening. The Beethoven sonata, by no 
means the most ponderable of the Bonn 
master’s works in this form, was played 
by the violinist and Emanuel Bay with 
an admirable sense of proportion and the 
utmost tonal and technical smoothness, and 
the same may be said of their understand- 
ing treatment of the Debussy sonata, 
though its effect was somewhat handicap- 





Heifetz 


Jascha 


ped by the unfortunate placing of the work 
between Beethoven and Vieuxtemps. 

The Achron miniatures, as transcribed 
by Mr. Heifetz, proved to be attractive 
morsels, for the most part, ‘Birdies’ being 
a particularly intriguing bit of descriptive 
writing and, on this occasion, playing, 
while “Mamma, Tell a Fairy Tale’ seemed 
to have the most musical substance. And 
just as the scherzo of the concerto had 
been exhilaratingly  scintillant, so the 
Paganini ‘I Palpiti’, with its full-to-burst- 
ing bag of fiddlers’ tricks, was played with 
such consummate but unobtrusive mas- 
tery, such finesse and, at the same time, 
such abandon, that the listener was con- 
strained to overlook what a faded show- 


(Continued on page 20) 


Tauber Warmly Welcomed at Two Recitals 


WO recitals by Richard Tauber, who 

reappeared in New York for the first 
time since the introductory visit of six 
years ago, took their place among the 
most discussed events of the season in New 
York. The Austrian tenor—born in the 
Danubian city of Linz forty-five years 
ago—returned a much better known artist 
than when last in this country, thanks to 
the popularity of his recordings and his 
films. He was rousingly welcomed and 
rewarded his admirers with some of the 
finest singing, technically, that has been 
heard in the recital halls in years. With 
this superb technical singing went certain 
interpretative mannerisms—or Tauberisms 
—including excessive use of his famous 
pianissimo, which have become so charac- 
teristic as almost to be taken for granted 
wherever he and his vocal prowess are an 
old story. 

The first recital was given in the Town 
Hall on Oct. 26, the second on Oct. 30 
Both programs took heed of the tenor’s 
“popular” following, with groups of oper- 
etta airs, supplemented by film lays by 
Lehar and Oskar Straus, to rejoice those 
who regard Mr. Tauber as primarily a 
Germanic John McCormack. No one else 
sings ‘Dien ist mein ganzes Herz’ as does 
Tauber, or for that matter any of the song 
hits from ‘Land des Lachens’, ‘Frasquita’, 
‘Giuditta’, or ‘Fredericke’ that are asso- 
ciated with his name. Along with his other 
exceptional gifts he can be regarded as a 
Lehar specialist. When he indulged this 
specialty for his Town Hall audiences the 
applause was tumultuous. 

But Mr. Tauber has the technique for 


close, the ability either to float or to 
sharply intensify a tone are his, together 
with an exceptional facility in rapid runs. 
His is the equipment for Mozart singing 
of a high order, as he demonstrated anew 
in Pamino’s ‘Bildnis’ air from ‘The Magic 
Flute’ and Ottavio’s ‘Il Mio Tesoro’ (sung, 
however, in German) from ‘Don Giovanni’ 
at the first recital; and the ‘Konstanze’ 
romance from “The Escape from the Serag- 
lo’, at the second. Few tenors of the day 
can challenge him in music of this order, 
though here and there he exaggerates an 
effect, particularly in his manneristic use 
of echo-like soft tones. 

Superbly sung was an air from Mehul’s 
‘Joseph’—and this in spite of a German 
tradition that weighed upon it—at the 
second recital. The tone was rich and the 
delivery at once dramatic in its emphasis 
and smooth in its legato. In Lieder, the 
tenor’s variety of tone was an asset, 
though it was here that his excess of con- 
trast as between loud and soft and an 
occasional pumping of rhythms served most 
to call attention to externals, sometimes at 
the expense of more inward qualities of 
interpretation. He was highly successful 
with a series of from Schumann's 
‘Dichterliebe’, some pianissimi 
called undue themselves ahd 
‘Ich grolle belied its title 
To songs by Schubert and Strauss he 
brought much of sympathy and _ vocal 
beauty, the while he raised questions as to 
treatment of details—such as the use of the 
half-voice throughout in “Traum durch die 
dammerung’. Arpad Sandor, the accom- 


songs 
save that 
attention to 
nicht’ rather 








| music of quite another order. The long Panist, had two highly successful evenings 
- —— phrase, the poised legato, the fine-spun i Me of 
N. Y. Tel : PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
. Y. Telegram: A l T O N CLIFFORD H. STROHL 
"“Magnificently master of his means.” 220 West 42nd Street - New York 
. STEINWAY PIANO 









































PITTSBURGH PLAYERS 
IN SECOND CONCERT 


Hindemith and Brahms Figure 
on Program Conducted 
by Dr. Klemperer 

PitrsspurGH, Nov. 5.—The second con- 
cert of the newly organized Pittsburgh 
Symphony emphasized the importance 
of Dr. Otto Klemperer’s engagement 
and the herculean task he has per- 
formed by integrating the players with- 
in a few weeks. The program included 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Funeral’ Music, Mozart’s Over- 
ture to the ‘Escape from the Seraglio’, 
Bach’s air ‘Bist Du Bei Mir’ orches- 
trated for strings by Klemperer, and 
the Stravinsky ‘Fire Bird’ Suite. 

Rosa Ponselle opened May Beegle’s 
series in Syria Mosque singing a varied 
program in which Tchaikovsky’s ‘Adieu 
Foréts’ and Nevin’s ‘Rosary’ were high- 
lights. Stuart Ross played the accom- 
paniments and a solo group. The con- 
cert program of the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association also 
opened the same week, presenting Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists, in a 
rather popular evening. 

Eloise Drake Makes Debut 

Eloise Drake, soprano, formerly with 
‘The Great Waltz’, made her debut as 
concert singer in Carnegie Music Hall, 
assisted by Homer Wickline, pianist. 
She presented novelties of French com- 
posers, some excellent songs of Strauss 
and Marx, airs from Handel, Charpen- 
tier, and four English songs. 

An outstanding artistic offering of 
the fortnight was Ted Shawn’s per- 
formance of the American Saga which 
he calls ‘O Libertad.’ It is a beautiful 
record of our national and social his- 
tory, not without its humor, that builds 
a new philosophy for the national cult 
of the dance. 

J. Fred Lissfelt presented his lecture- 
recital, ‘Musical Inheritance out of the 
American Frontier’ at Hotel Kenmawr 
with Mildred Chamberlain Lissfelt and 
Harold Turney singing songs of the 
various periods. 


J. F. L. 





NEW JERSEY FEDERATION 
HOLDS FALL CONFERENCE 


Spring Session at Newark Planned— 
Choral Festivals Discussed— 
Reports Read 

Newark, Nov. 6.—The New Jersey 
Federation of Music Clubs held its Fall 
Conference today at the Presbyterian 
Church in Hadden Heights. The presi- 
dents and chairmen of the various music 
clubs read reports of summer and fall 
accomplishments. After the invocation 
Patience R. Ludlam led assembly sing- 
ing and Helen Wyeth Pierce welcomed 
the members attending. John Earle 
Newton directed the forum discussion. 

In the afternoon the Treble Clef Club 
Hadden Heights presented a musical 
program. Mrs. John McClure Chase, 
president of the New York State Fed- 
ration, was the speaker. Among the 
topics discussed were the spring con- 
ference to be held in Newark, the en- 
lowment fund for scholarships for 
young students, the choral festivals 
planned for North and South Jersey in 
the spring, the Music Week program 
ind the convention in Atlantic City to 
be held in April. 

Board members attending included 
Gertrude Hale, Mrs. Fred Jones Ran- 
kin, Mrs. E. B. Mayo, Osburne Mc- 
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Conathy, Mrs. R. T. Gerridette, Mrs. 
Hazel Burleigh, Mrs. Doris Allbee 
Humphries, Mrs. Elwood G. Tabor, 
Mrs. Arthur T. Haeflea, Mrs. Alice 
Switzer and Mrs. Kenneth Crosland. 


BEETHOVEN GROUP PLANS 
ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 





Bauer, Hutcheson, Ganz, Spalding and 
Coolidge Quartet to Repeat 
Original Program 
The Beethoven Association will cele 
brate its nineteenth anniversary by a 
concert at Town Hall on Nov. 15, re- 
peating from the first program given 
by the society. At that time the Kneisel 
Quartet, Jacques Thibaud, Harold 
Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson and Rudolph 
Ganz, participated in the concert, and 
the program included the Beethoven 
Sonata in A, Opus 47 (the ‘Kreutzer’ 
Sonata), the Bach Concerto in C for 
Three Pianos (transcribed by Harold 
Bauer ), and the Beethoven Quartet in 
3-Flat, Opus 130. This program will 
be played on Nov. 15, with Harold 
Bauer and Albert Spalding playing the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Rudolph Ganz and Harold Bauer play- 
ing the Bach Concerto for Three 
Pianos, and the Coolidge String Quar- 
tet performing the Beethoven Quartet. 
The Beethoven society is organized to 
bring together artists of established 
reputation, with the object of giving an 
annual series of concerts in a spirit of 
artistic fraternity. None of the mem 
bers receives any remuneration for pat 
ticipating in the concerts, and the pro 
devoted to general musical 
interests, determined by vote of the 
members. Harold Bauer, president of 
the association, has held this office 
since the founding of the society, which 
numbers among its members most of 

the famous musicians in this country. 


METROPOLITAN TO QUIT 
BROOKLYN PERFORMANCE 


ceeds are 





Rumor That Series in Borough Will Be 
Discontinued After Twenty-nine 
Seasons Confirmed from the 
Opera Management 
That the Metropolitan Opera Asso 
ciation will not appear in Brooklyn this 
rumored in recent weeks, 
received confirmation after the return 
from the West of Adrian Van Sinderen, 
chairman of the Brooklyn Citizen’s Op- 

era Committee. 

For the last twenty-nine seasons the 
company from the Metropolitan has 
given a regular series of performances 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Any deficit which incurred, was met by 
a guarantee from the Opera Committee 
It is said that the plans of Herbert 
Witherspoon for the season of 1935 
1936, did not include visits to Brooklyn, 
but when on his death before the open- 
ing of the season, Edward Johnson was 
made general manager, four perform- 
ances were given that season and five 
last season. 


season, as 





Cornell College Starts Listeners 
Training Course 

Mount VERNON, Ia., Nov. 5.—Music 
appreciation for adult laymen is now 
taught as a new part of the extension 
program of Cornell College. Jacques 
Jolas, pianist, is conducting a series of 
twelve informal lectures designed for 
“training for listening”. Giving a his- 
torical view of music, telling the laymen 
what to listen for, and giving helps for 
the appreciation of artists to be heard 
by course members, Mr. Jolas will dis- 
cuss music informally and illustrate his 
lectures on the piano. 
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in Poland 





Forbert 


Rose Bampton (Seated, Centre), With Members of the Warsaw Opera and Other Notables 
on -the Occasion of Her First Appearance in the Soprano Role of ‘Aida’ 


HE recent appearance of Rose 
Bampton as Aida at the Warsaw 
Opera marked the erstwhile contralto’s 
first assumption of the soprano role, al- 
though she has been heard treq 
\mneris. She is expected ing A} 
at the Metropolitan Opera in the course 
of the winter season 
In the photograph 








the Warsaw performance ar 

from left to right, Austrian Minister t 
Poland Schmid; American Ambassador 
and Mrs. Biddle: Miss Bampton, Mrs 


Dreszer and Mme. Hupertowa, who 
part of Amneris. Standing 
trom left to right are, Mr. Bender, the 
Ramphis of the performance; Mr. 
Wejsis, the Radames; Mr. Czapelski, 
umager of the Warsaw Opera; Mr. 
, the director; Mr. Markiewicz, 
naging director of the concert office 
the Warsaw Conservatory; Mr. 
waraki, managing director of the 

ursaw Opera; Mr. Silich, conductor ; 
Mr. Mossakowski, who sang Amonasro, 

Mr. Bolko, who sang the King. 


sang tne 


piawsi 
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GERTRUDE B ORZ I 


Coloratura Soprano | 


WINS HIGH PRAISE IN New YorkK DEBUT 
Town Hall, October 19, 1937 | 


Reviews at Random: 





Gertrude Borzi, American coloratura soprano, 
whe made her New York debut at Town Hall 
yesterday afternoon, had everything in her favor. 

She sang in pitch, she molded her interpreta- 
tees with good taste and she displayed intel- 
igemce and musicianship. Her voice is pleasing 
= quality and carefully manoeuvred.” 


H. T., Times, October 20, 1937 


The singer's dittion proved impeccable in at | 
least twe of the tongues used, English and Italian | 

clear and rippling ...a lyric soprano 
tareeable skillfully managed . . . admirable 
precision of detail.” 


L. B.. World-Telegram, October 20, 1937 


Miss Berzi disclosed a voice of agreeable 
texture. She sang with taste, intelligence and 
teed diction.” 

J. D. B.. Herald-Tribune, October 20, 1937 

Miss Berzi possesses a light, fresh and flex- 
ble voice which was advantageously revealed 
=m works of intimate character and design.” 

Journal-American, October 20, 1937 


Skillfull, pleasant singing.” 
J. Seaman, Daily Mirror, October 20, 1937 


Gertrude Borzi gave a very fair account of 
herself im her New York debut . . . an appealing 
quality of voice and fireworks. . . . Both of these 
assets Miss Berzi possesses. She can also pro- 
duce an honest-to-goodness trill . . . the difficult 
Beli Seng’ from Delibes’s ‘Lakme’ won the 
debutante applause and flowers.” 


E. D., Post, October 20, 1937 
Firm adherence to a good method and careful 


attention te phrasing were striking merits of 
her simging . clean and accurate delivery.” 


I. K., Sum, October 20, 1937 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 18) 
window piece it is. After it the audience 
elicited half a dozen or more extra pieces. 
Throughout the recital Mr. Bay proved 
himself a worthy collaborator with Mr. 
Heifetz in every respect. 


Ruth Breton Plays in the Town Hall 


Ruth Breton, violinist. Ernst Victor 
Wolff, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 22, 
evening : 

nen, Ws ey Ta Bosc caccdgesctcticne vin Handel 

eS Ee eee Purcell 

Fugue in G Minor for violin and figured 

DADE cnaccdnesgusbeaken bs ossc castes S. Bach 

Sonata for violin and piano...... César Franck 

Hungarian Dance, No. 2........-scce Brahms 

tN errr re Gabriel Grovlez 

BEET CeT PPLE Peet eee Paul Juon 

Scherzo- Valse ...........00+ Chabrier (Loeffler) 


Be Ce ne Lalo 

Dependable artistry was revealed by Ruth 
Breton in the unusually well-chosen pro- 
gram with which she 
marked her return 
after a season’s ab- 
sence. Ernst Victor 
Wolff accompanied 
the first three num- 
bers on the harpsi- 
chord with admirable 
stylistic results. Miss 
Breton’s bowing was 
tight and her tone 
consequently mono- 
tonous and thin in 
this group, but she 
had a musical grasp 
of the music’s con- 
tent which enabled 
her at times to im- 
part nobility of line 


Symphonie Espagnole 





Ruth Breton 


and purity of detail to it. Had she imbued it 
with greater warmth and sweep, her inter- 
pretations would have been highly satis- 
factory. 
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The Franck sonata had its moments of 
delicate shading and dramatic declamation, 
but as a whole it was hardly effective. 
Mr. Wolff brought out the voices in his 
accompaniment with a fine touch, but he 
was erratic and inaccurate. And why must 
violinists reduce the tumultuous second 
movement of this sonata to a mad scramble ? 
In the finale both artists took firmer grip 
on the music. In her final groups Miss 
Breton gained perceptibly in freedom of 
approach and in tonal brilliance. She en- 
joyed unusually clear and sensitive co- 
operation at the piano from Mr. Wolff im 
the piquant measures of Lalo’s work which 
brought her the plaudits of an audience that 
was friendly throughout the evening. S 


David Blair McClosky Gives Debut 
Recital 
David Blair McClosky, baritone. Arpad 


Sandor, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 21, 
afternoon: 


‘My Peace I Leave with Thee’; “World, 
Farewell’ from Cantata 158............- Bach 
‘Aufenthalt’; ‘Lindenbaum’; ‘Die - 
CR onc 660.000 s000enqnsunseees Schubert 


‘Nun lass uns Frieden’; ‘Benedeit die Sel’ ge 


Mutter’; ‘Ein Standchen’; “Wir haben 
beide’; ‘Seemans Abschied’.............--.- Woli 
‘Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen’. Mahler 
Aria from ‘Maria di Rohan’.... ...Donizett 
How Many Times do I Love Thee?’.... Foote 
Jenny Jones” .......-..ecessseeeeecceeess Gibbs 
‘I Want to be Ready’... Arr. by Burleigh 
Pre Tr ree .-.. Wolte 
‘You Are the Tide’........ Snodgrass 


Mr. McClosky, who hails from Boston, 
has appeared with the Symphony there, be- 
sides making numerous recital appearances 
His voice is an excellent one and wel 
trained. He also displayed the ability to 
differentiate between varied types of song 
so that his Bach was given with character- 
istically classical style and the more modern 
works in equally good romantic fashion 
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David 8. 


McClosky 


Harold Henry 


The Wolf songs, less frequently heard than 
thers by the same composer, were inter- 
esting and the Mahler cycle was highly 
In the Donizetti aria there was 
«xcellent legato singing. The group in Eng- 
sh was sung with care and was highly 
appreciated. Mr. McClosky’s diction in all 
languages was unusually clear. D 


etrective 


w 
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Hareld Henry Plays MacDowell Sonata 
Harold Henry, pianist. Town Hall, Oct. 
25, evening - 
Prelude om a Theme by Bach............ Liszt 
Organ Prelode and Fugue m A Minor Trans- 


cnibed for Piano ..Bach- Liszt 
Sonata, Op. ® (Kelitic .MacDowell 
Baliade, Op. 23... ...Chopin 
Scherzo, Op. @ . ...Chopin 
a Cathédrale Engloutice ~ . Debussy 
Prelede from the A Mimor Suite Debussy 
Les Fumerailles ...Liszt 
Rhapsody .. ...Henry 
Mr. Henry, who has been heard here 
many times, returmed after an absence oi 


some seasons with an imposing program. 
He began with the sonorities of Bach- 
Liszt, m which he was perhaps too re- 
strained. That many of his hearers enjoyed 
MacDowell’s seldom-heard sonata - was 
evidenced by the applause which inter- 
rupted the playing of its movements. It 
is music composed im a grand pianistic 
manner with treacherous runs, chord jumps 


and sudden contrasts. Chopin was never 
more forceful than m the ballades and 


scherzos. Mr. Henry took two of the best- 
known for the next section of his program. 
He was warmly applauded at the close of 
each After Debussy and Liszt came a 
Rhapsody of his own composition. A 
tairly large audience showed its apprecia- 
tion throughout the evening S. 


Katherine Bacon in Town Hall Recital 
Katherine Bacon, pianist. Town Hall, 
ct. 23, afternoon : 


Organ Fantasie and Fugue im G Minor 
' . Bach-Liszt 
Rondo im G Major, Op. 51, No. 2...Beethoven 


Sonata m B Mumor, Op. 5B............. opin 

Estampes’: “Pagodes’, ‘La soirée dans 
Grenade’, “Jardms sous la pluie’.... Debussy 

Pictures at an Exposition’....... Mussorgsky 


Miss Bacon imvariably may be relied 
upon to present a substantial program in a 
manner that represents a high standard of 
pianistic art, both in- 
terpretatively and 
technically, and at 
this, her first metro- 
politan recital of the 
season, she again 
demonstrated the 
many sterling quali- 
ties that have char- 
acterized her playing 
in the past. Her 
large audience mant- 
fested its pleasure at 
every possible oppor- 
tunity. 

In opening her 
program with a 
Bach-Liszt transcription she gave a forth- 
right performance of the fantasie and a 
clean-cut and authoritative exposition of the 
fugue. which she took at a spirited tempo. 
The Beethoven rondo was played in a 
Mozartean style that was eminently fit- 
ting, the pianist’s feeling for expressive 
nuance and her technical fluency and 





Katherine Bacon 


clarity making it one of the high-lights of 
the afternoon. Then in the Chopin sonata 
the dramatic and lyric opportunities of the 
opening Allegro were fully exploited and 
the scherzo was played with deft lightness 
and sparkle, though the final movement, 
on its part, lacked its full measure of 
robust vigor. 

Of the Debussy ‘Estampes’ the ‘Pagodes’ 
and ‘Jardins sous la pluie’ proved particu- 
larly congenial ground for the versatile 
artist, and she delineated the different 
Hartmann pictures as translated into tone 
by Mussorgsky with imaginative individu- 
alization, achieving especially happy results 
in the humorous ‘Ballet of the Unhatched 
Chicks’ and the massive ‘Gate of Kiev’. 
Extra numbers had to be added at the end. 

c. 


Alice Tully Makes Second Appearance 


Alice Tully, soprano. Arpad Sandor, ac- 
companist. Town Hall, Oct. 24, afternoon: 


‘Recit. and Arioso’ (From 
aydn 


‘Del mio Core’ 


‘O Malheureuse Iphigénie’ from ‘Iphigénie 

en Tauride’ ....... eae” a Re oc Gluck 
‘Du bist so jung’.... . Wolff 
‘Die ihr schwebet’. a | 


‘Ich bin der Welt’; ‘Um Mitternacht’.. Mahler 
Nocturne; ‘Ninon’... .......:.....+.+-.Franck 
‘Sérénade Florentine’; ‘Au pays ot se fait 


EE peek icdnsss 500665064 <ebentannd Duparc 
Wem G0 CRAG cca cecccrccesccsceses Schmitt 
‘Le Bachelier de Salamanque’.......... Roussel 


‘Le Bestiare ou Cortége d’Orphée’....Poulenc 
‘Cinq Melodies Populaires Grecques’..... Ravel 
‘Willow, Willow’. ivuab i eead Arr. by Gran 
‘The Scapegoat’... See 
SSE WaAeuses 6504s vonkivssviccaneeneas Watts 


Miss Tully was heard last season, mak- 
ing a good impression which she strength- 
ened on this occasion. 
Her voice is a fine 
one and capable of 
almost anything if 
certain faults of pro- 
duction can be over- 
come. The unusual 
program was slightly 
sombre in tint but 
much of it was well 
adapted to the art- 
ist’s abilities. The 
Gluck aria had a par- +) } \ 

a a t 
ticularly good per- / Ww pi 
formance and the two 

Mahler songs were . 

well sung. The Alice Tully 
Franck works were the best of the group 
in French, though the somewhat difficult 
Poulenc songs were sincerely interpreted. 
The Watts setting of Sara Teasdale’s poem, 
a first time, proved very effective. Miss 
Tully’s pronunciation in all languages used 
was excellent and she was clearly under- 
stood. A large audience was highly ap- 
preciative. D. 





on 


Vienna Choir Boys and Joseph Schmidt 
Give Joint Concert 


Vienna Choir Boys. Victor Gomboz, 


musical director. Joseph Schmidt. Dr. 

Felix Gunther, accompanist. Carnegie 

Hall, Oct. 26, evening: 
‘O Regem Coeli’.......... .Th. L. Da Vittoria 
‘Duo Seraphim’............J. L. da Viadana 
“RD TE oo onc cc cccercciossces Mozart 
Aria from ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’......... Gluck 
Lasciate mi morir’................. Monteverdi 
‘Lungi dal caro bene’. seccccceatts 
‘Vo cernando’ ......... ... Astorga 
“SEE «= Skbb.ceccee0<> ...Mozart 
. &.. O-PS Donizetti 
‘On the Beautiful Danube’..... Johann Strauss 

. (Operetta in One Act) 

Avia from “L’Arlesiana’.............cccese Cilea 
‘I Have a Dream’...... Austin 
‘IT Hear You Calling Me’ Marshall 
Aria from ‘Turandot’. ...-Puccini 
‘Hymne a la Nuit’... .Rameau 
“Liebeslied’ ........... .. Brahms 
“Le Gerometta” ccconcses: ..Sibella 
‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’........Strauss 


Rather reminiscent of the concerts of 
other days this highly variegated program 
may well have been designed to have 
something for everybody. Except for a 
period of nervousness at the beginning, the 
Sangerknaben were in top form. Their 
pure, transparent tones were especially 
lovely in the ‘Duo Seraphim’. One wishes 
that they could have done more of the 
religious music in which they are at their 


(Continued on page 27) 
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DULUTH SYMPHONY 
ADDS NEW PLAYERS 


Lemay Starts New Season with 
Better Orchestra—Don Cos- 
sack Chorus Takes Part 


DututH, Nov. 5.—With the Don 
Cossack Male Chorus returning for the 
second consecutive year to appear as 
soloists, the Duluth Symphony under 
the leadership of Paul Lemay opened its 
1937-1938 season on Oct. 20 before a 
capacity audience. 

For his first program Mr. Lemay 
chose Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ 
overture and Rachmaninoff’s E Minor 
Symphony. The Cossack Chorus sang 
their groups of Russian melodies and 
liturgical music with the well-known 
dramatic effects. 

The orchestra has never played bet- 
ter than it did in the symphony. It has 
been increased in personnel. With a 
larger operating budget available this 
year, new members have been added to 
all the string sections. With daily re- 
hearsals now possible, thanks to the 
added funds, Mr. Lemay has been able 
to shape the orchestra into a fine musi- 
cal group. Serge Jaroff, conductor of 
the Cossack Choir, was so pleased with 
Mr. Lemay’s performance of the Rach- 
maninoff symphony that he suggested 
a joint concert with the orchestra in 
Chicago. 

Conducting without score, as _ has 
been his custom for several years, and 
without a baton, Mr. Lemay obtained 
a performance that was clear in exposi- 
tion and deeply emotional. The fine tone 
from the strings was unwavering 
throughout. Considering that the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra remains about 
forty per cent non-professional mu- 
sicians, Mr. Lemay has accomplished a 
feat in developing such an ensemble. 

Soloists for the rest of the year in- 
clude Mischa Elman, violinist; Marian 
Anderson, contralto; Miriam Blair and 
Elsa Anneke, pianists. Howard Barlow 
will conduct one of the concerts. The 
final concert of the season will be de- 
voted to a performance of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. The orchestra plans 
to tour Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lemay will introduce several 
works new to this city, including 
Harl McDonald’s ‘Rhumba’ Symphony, 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’, Honegger’s ‘Pa- 
cific 231’, Sowerby’s ‘Prairie’, De- 
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Paul Lemay, Conductor of the Duluth 
Symphony 


bussy’s ‘Fetes’, the Vivaldi Comoert 
Grosso for four violims, Falla’s “Tiree 
Cornered Hat’ suite, and Sibelous’s Sec- 


ond Symphony. Natuan Comex 





SUGARMAN NEW MANAGER 
OF PORTLAND SYMPHONY 





Van Hoogstraten Prepares for Opesine 
of Season and Addresses 
Student Body 

PorTLAND, Oret., Nov. 3.—Ha 
W. Sugarman was appormted mamage: 
of the Portland Symphony by the board 
of directors of the Symphony Society 
on Oct. 26. Louise Root, of the a 
staff, has served as actmg mumager 
since the resignation of James J. Rach- 
ardson. Mr. Sugarman, after stodyme 
law at Oxford, England, was admutt]ed 
to the bar in Vancouver, B.C. He ts 
a violinist, also. For the last three wears 
he has been associated with the Amner- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, in New York 


were 


a 
Lil Taie 


Willem van Hoogstraten has taken 
up his duties in preparation for the 
opening of the symphony seasom om 
Nov. 15. He spoke on the aesthetic 


values of music before the students of 
St. Helen’s Hall and of St 
Hall Junior College, at 


Hellem’s 


an assembly om 


Oct. 27. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, with Home 
Samuels at the piano, appeared m the 


Paramount Series, on Oct. 6 Robert 
Flack, baritone-composer, gave a@ te- 
cital in the Metaphysical Hall, om Oct 
11. Margaret Notz Steimmetz was the 
accompanist and Martha Reynolds, the 
manager. Jocetyy For .xss 





Stewart to Conduct Teronte Symphony 
After Piano Teur 
Toronto, Nov. 1.—Regimald 
conductor of the Prom Symphony Or- 
chestra, who closed a sucoesstul seasom 
on Oct. 21, will tour m Cameda ths 
winter as a pianist. He will retorm here 
on Feb. 15 to conduct the Torom 
Symphony in concerts m Massey Ha 
In January he will conduct the orches 
tra in a Bach program with the Rach 
Society of Toronto, 200 voices, and m 
April will give the sixth amma] per- 
formance of Bach’s ‘St. John” Passion 
with a chorus of 500 and orchestrs 


Stewart 


Pe 





Dorothy Bacon to Sing in Chattemeecs 

Dorothy Bacon, young Americam com- 
tralto, will be a soloist im a performance 
of Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio to be 
given in Chattanooga, Temn..on Der. 14 
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LOS ANGELES CROWDS RECITAL BY MENUHIN 


Klemperer Prepares for Opening 
ef Orchestral Season—Pro 
Musica Begins Series 
Los Ancezes, Nov. 5—Yehudi Menu- 
mm played om Oct. 19 before a capacity 
andiemce, with chairs on the stage of 
the Auditorium, ending his recent tour 
¢ Southerm California. It was the open- 
me comeert of the Behymer Artists 
Series. Fergusom Webster was the able 

uCOMIpaMist. 

Pro Musica, of which John de Kiser 
+ local president, gave the first in its 
series of imteresting programs on Oct. 
22 im the Biltmore Music Room. It was 
lewoted to composers of The Nether- 
ands, amcient and modern. Beginning 
with a suite im E Minor for ’cello and 
pamo by Johanmm Schenk, a predecessor 
i Bach, played by Fritz Gaillard, ’cell- 
st. amd his daughter, Alida Gaillard, 
piamist, the program included ‘Four 
Somgs of Praise’ by Sigtenhorst-Meyer, 
Four Poems’ by Van Gilse, sung by 
Raolima Pazmor, and sonatinas by 
Weyer amd Badings, played by Eduard 
Steuermanm. Others taking part in the 
program were Margaretha van Loben 
Sels, pianist, Helen Little, flutist, Su- 
ramme Petty, violist, and Orline Bur 
row, violimist. 

The Federal Music Project presented 
Wagmer’s “Lohengrin’ as its most re- 
cemt gramd opera venture in the Audi- 
torimmm om Oct. 26, and achieved its 
creditable performance to date. 
Prepared and mounted in a little more 
tham six weeks time, the work had 
pounts of excellence not found in previ- 
ms project efforts. The orchestra was 
ed by Gastone Usigli, the chorus sang 
well, amd costumes and staging were 
adequate. Grace Omeron as guest so- 
pramoa,, samg the part of Elsa, Thomas 
Redicam, Lohengrin; Merle Floyd, Or- 
trud; Stem Englung, The King; Ray- 
momd Williams, Telramund and Saul 
Silvermam, The Herald. A _ fair-sized 
undiemce was effusive in its praise. 

The music division of the Friday 
Worning Club, Mrs. John Nelson Hurtt, 
chairmam, im co-operation with Louis 
Woodsom Curtis, music director of Los 


is 
es me 


= + 
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Angeles Schools, has announced a series 
of five interesting programs this win- 
ter. The Club will bring groups of 
school children to demonstrate class- 
room music lessons. The programs will 
begin with small children and carry 
through the high school age. By this 
means it is hoped to acquaint the city’s 
representative women with the work 
done in the music department of the 
schools. Mrs. Cecil Frankel is presi- 
dent of the Friday Morning Club. 

The Chamber Music Society, Mrs. 
Charles A. Thomasset, president, has 
announced a series of three chamber 
music concerts. The first will be by 
the Pasquier Trio, followed by concerts 
by the Roth Quartet and the Budapest 
String Quartet. 

Dr. Otto Klemperer was scheduled 
to begin rehearsals of the Philharmonic 
on Nov. 8, preparatory to the first sym- 
phony concerts on Nov. 11 and 12. 
Mahler’s Second Symphony will be 
played in the second two concerts. The 
chorus is being trained by Dr. Richard 
Lert. Hat D. Cratn 





TOLEDO HEARS LEHMANN 





Recital in Art Museum Launches Sea- 
son——-Four Orchestras to Be Heard 


Tortepo, Oct. 21.—The first concert 
of the new season was given Oct. 20 
in the Peristyle of the Art Museum by 
Lotte Lehmann, who presented a varied 
and definitely popular program. While 
her histrionic interpretations of ‘Elsa’s 
Dream’ from Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ and 
Schubert’s ‘Erl King’ were outstanding, 
her voice was at its best in the pure 
Lieder of Brahms, Wolf, Schubert, 
Schumann and Strauss. 

An unusual group, new to Toledo 
audiences, included William James’s 
‘Covent Garden’ and ‘Australian Bush 
Song’, ‘Visions’, the combined work of 
Sjoeberg and Erno Balogh, who ac- 
companied Mme. Lehmann, was well 
liked, as were Mr. Balogh’s interpreta- 
tions of Brahms, Schubert and Chopin. 
Other concerts scheduled include the 
Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestras. 
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MALIPIERO GETS MEDAL 
FOR CHAMBER MUSIC 





Coolidge Foundation Honors Italian 
Composer, Making Award at Its 
Founder’s Day Concert 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Gian Fran- 
cesco Malipiero, one of Italy’s eminent 
living composers was signally honored 
here on Oct. 30, when the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation bestowed 
on him its medal for “eminent services 
to chamber music.” 

Mrs. Coolidge herself announced the 





Gian Francesco Malipiero 


award, and presented it to Fulvio Su- 
vich, Italian Ambassador to the United 
States, as a climax to a Founder’s Day 
concert in the Library of Congress. The 
Coolidge Quartet had just finished a 


performance of one of Malipiero’s 
works, ‘Cantari alla Madrigalesca’ 
(1931). 


Sig. Malipiero, Mrs. Coolidge said, 
is one of today’s most distinguished 
chamber music writers. Recalling many 
associations with him she added she was 
glad that the Foundation had acted upon 
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Stokowski's 25th Year 
Marked by Orchestra 


PHiLtapetpHia, Nov. 6—At yester- 
day’s concert in the Academy of Music 
the Philadelphia Orchestra observed 
with a fitting testimonial Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s twenty-fifth anniversary as its 
conductor. When the intermission was 
reached Thomas S. Gates, president of 
the Orchestra Association stepped upon 
the platiorm and presented to Mr. Sto- 
kowski a gold-embossed set of resolu- 
tions adopted by the association con- 
gratulating him on this anniversary. In 
acknowledging the presentation Mr. 
Stokowski said 

“My feeling on this occasion is en- 
tirely friendly. I am very happy to be 
here, and I want to say that my interest 
will always be in Philadelphia.” 





her suggestion that the Italian com- 


poser should receive this year’s prize. 
This new honor is not the first Mali- 
piero has had from Mrs. Coolidge’s pro- 
jects. An earlier string quartet won 


the Coolidge competition prize m 1920. 

Receiving the 1937 medal for his 
countryman, Ambassador Suvich de- 
scribed Malipiero as ome of Italy’s 
“most popular and original composers.” 
“Italy is proud,” he —_ “that so dis- 


tinguished an honor uld come to one 
of her sons.” 

The concert at which the medal was 
awarded was the first of this year’s 
musical presentations at the Library of 
Congress. Besides the Malipiero work, 


the Coolidge Quartet played Rossini’s 
Quartet No. 3 in B Fiat, and Beethov- 
en’s Quartet i Flat, Opus 127. 





Beatrice Burford Acclaimed in Concert 
in Buenes Aires 

Beatrice Burford, harpist, achieved a 
proportions im a re- 

Ateneo in Buenos 
rd was acclaimed as 
e exponent of her imstru- 
taxing program which in- 
Presle, Satie, Debussy, 
and 


success of unusual 
cent recital at the 
Aires. Miss Buric 
a remarkabl 
ment im a 


cluded works by 
Marcel Grandjany, her 
others 


~}y 
teacher, 
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QUARTET LAUNCHES 
BALTIMORE SEASON 


Coolidge Players Offer Modern 
Works—Kreisler Soloist with 
Philadelphians 


Battimore, Nov. 5.—The local mu- 
sical season started with a provocative 
program played by the Coolidge Quar- 
tet with Olga Averino, soprano, at 
Cadoa Hall, Oct. 20, which opened the 
Bach Club schedule of concerts. Brief 
remarks by William Marbury, president 
of the club, stressed the need of financial 
encouragement for continuation of the 
series. Response to this appeal has been 
assured and future programs of inter- 
est are expected. The Coolidge Quar- 
tet, William Kroll, Nicolai Berezowsky, 
Nicholas Moldavan, and Victor Gott- 
lieb, played Martinu’s Quartet No. 2, 
three Canzoni by Ildebrando Pizzetti 
for voice and string quartet, and 
Schénberg’s Opus 11, No. 2, in which 
the third and fourth movements are 
settings for voice with instruments. 
The care with which the artists pre- 
sented these works was recognized. The 
contents and style of the compositions 
taxed the attention of the audience. 


In contrast to the modernity of this 
program, Mozart’s opera ‘Cosi Fan 


lutte’ as presented at the Lyric by the 
Salzburg Opera Guild on Oct. 25 
brought the delight of musical simplicity 
and limpid melodic clarity. This ‘was 
one of the presentations of the Albaugh 
Concert Series. Albert Erde, the musi- 
eal director, and a capable group of 
singers including Grete Mensel, Herta 
Glatz, Anne Anti, Franco Perulli, Lee 
Weith and Deszo Ernster brought out 
the joyous values of the Mozart score. 
[The settings, costumes, orchestras and 
chorus were a credit to Paul Csonka, 
general director, and to Eugene Schulz- 
Breiden, stage director. 

Fritz Kreisler wove his spell over the 
large audience at the Lyric Oct. 27 as 
he interpreted Bach’s E Major Concerts 
and the familiar Mendelssohn Concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. The or- 
chestra also played the resonant Bach- 
Cailliet transcription of the Prelude and 
Fugue in B Minor, and Mr. Cailliet’s 
adaptation of the music from Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried’. The applause indicated 
warm approval. 

The first of the Peabody 
tory Artist Recitals on Oct. 29 brought 
Jan Peerce, tenor, who was known to 
many through radio performances. With 
a program of arias and songs he proved 
his vocal command. As a tribute to a 
former Baltimorean, who studied at the 
Peabody Conservatory, the artist sang 
Daniel Wolf’s ‘Iris’. Leo Rusotto was 
the accompanist. F.C. B. 


SEVEN EVENTS LISTED 
FOR CORNELL SEASON 


Conserva- 








Music Department Announces Series— 
Edward J. Dent Begins Course of 
Lectures on Opera 

IrHaca, Nov. 5.—The subscription 
series sponsored by the Music Depart- 


ment of Cornell University comprises 
recitals by Albert Spalding, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Robert Casadesus, [Ernst 


Wolff, and Lydia Hoffmann-Behrendt, 
and concerts by the Stradivarius Quar- 
tet and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Walter Beeler conducted the Ithaca 
College Band in a concert on Oct. 17. 
The program included Elgar’s ‘Coc- 
kaigne’ Overture and the ‘Ride of the 


Valkyries’. Soloists were Robert Bur- 
gess, cornet, and Clayton Schutt, trom- 
bone. 

Kathleen Long, English pianist, op- 
ened the Sunday afternoon series on 
Oct. 24 at Willard Straight Hall. Her 
program included the one-movement 
sonata by Arnold Bax and a group of 
pieces by early keyboard composers. 

The Canadian Singers’ Guild of 
Toronto, Walter Bates conducting, gave 
a concert on Oct. 28, under the auspices 
of the Scottish Rite Masonic Bodies of 
Ithaca. 

Prof. E. J. Dent of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, appointed to deliver the Mes- 
senger Lectures at Cornell University, 
has chosen “The Rise of Romantic 
Opera’ for his theme. His series of 
twelve lectures began on Oct. 25 and 
will last until Nov. 19. J. M. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ANNOUNCES MUSIC PLANS 


College Symphony Will Give Series— 
Opera and Oratorio to Enlist 
Students and Soloists 


Ursana, Itu., Nov. 5.—Dr. Frederic 
B. Stiven, director of the School of 
Music of the University of Illinois, has 
drawn up an extensive plan of winter 
activities for the increased faculty and 
student body. The University concert 
and entertainment board will bring the 
Mercado Mexican Orchestra, the Jooss 
sallet, Bartlett and Robertson, the 
Saint Louis Symphony, Gregor Piati 
gorsky and Nino Martini. 

Dr. Stiven, conductor of the Univer- 
sity Symphony, will lead the first of the 
season’s concerts on Nov. 14. Richard 
Roberts will play the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in B flat. The Univer 
sity Chorus under its director, Russell 
H. Miles, is preparing for perform- 
ances of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ and Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’. Dorothy Bowen, 
Nellie Stuart, Ruth Slater, Doris Crewe 
Foote, LeRoy Hamp, and Bruce Foote 
will be the soloists. 

‘La Boheme’ will be given in Italian 
with a double cast on Dec. 13 and 14. 
Kathryn Janie Sutherlin will direct 
these performances. Lorama Wiese, 
formerly of Universal Studios in Holly- 
wood, and Edwin Platte, winner of the 
Chicago Jubilee Contest last August, 
are rehearsing for the leading roles. 
Supplementing these activities are lec- 
tures and faculty and student recitals. 
On Oct. 14 Edward Dent of Cambridge 
University, England, lectured on ‘The 
Social Aspects of Music’. 





Pattison to Give Lectures 


Lee Pattison will conduct two eve- 
ning courses in Columbia University’s 
extension series this season in which 
programs of the Metropolitan Opera 
and those of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony will illustrate the lec- 
tures. 
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HARRISBURG FORCES 
BEGIN EIGHTH YEAR 


Raudenbush Conducts Opening 
Concert with Eugene List 
as Soloist 

HarRisBuRG, Pa., Nov. 5.—The 
Harrisburg Symphony, George King 
Raudenbush conductor, gave the first 
concert of its eighth season on the 
evening of Oct. 18 in the Forum, State 
Education Building. The soloist was 
Eugene List, pianist, who played Bee- 
thoven’s B Flat Concerto, Op. 19. His 
rare discernment and finish in this early 
Beethoven work gave satisfaction to 
the critically-minded and the audience 
enthusiastically applauded the dainti- 
ness, poise, keen delineation and sparkle 
of the performance. The prolonged ap- 
plause brought two encores, as the con- 
certo was last number on the program. 
Mr. List responded with Rachmanin- 
off’s Prelude in G Sharp Minor and 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat. 

The three preceding numbers by the 
orchestra were Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s 
Cave’ Overture, Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony and Wagner’s own concert ar- 
rangement of excerpts from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’—the Prelude to the 
Third Act, the ‘Dance of the Appren- 
tices’ and the ‘Entrance of the Master 








LIFAR JOINS WORLD ART 





New International Ballet Company 


Engages Him for Dual Role 

Serge Lifar, premier danseur and 
maitre-de-ballet of the Paris Opéra, will 
join the new ballet company formed by 
World Art, Inc., as premier danseur 
and choreographer, according to S. J. 
Denham, of the organization. The com- 
pany is sponsored by a group of art- 
lovers in the United States, England 
and France. 

Lifar was the last discovery of Di- 
aghileff, was a pupil of Bronislava Ni- 
jinska and appeared first with the Di- 
aghileff Ballet, of which he was the 
last premeir danseur, in the Massine 
ballet ‘Cimarosiana’. He has made an 
extensive collection of Diaghileff ma- 
terial and has organized memorial ex- 
hibitions. 

His first choreographic work was 
Stravinsky’s ‘Le Renard’. His choreo- 
graphic creations for the Paris Opéra 
included ‘Les Créatures de Promé- 
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George King Raudenbush 


Singers’. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 12, the Wednesday 
Club presented Mary Jane Merchant, 
soprano, in a program of representative 
songs by American composers. The 
program was in two parts; the first, 
consisting of early American songs, was 
given in costume of the colonial period. 
Her singing was most artistic. Nathan 
Price was at the piano. 

LUTHER MorFitTtT 


thée’, by Beethoven; ‘L’Eventail de 
Jeanne’, by a group of modern French 
composers including Milhaud, Ravel, 
Poulenc and Schmitt; ‘Bacchus et 
Ariane’, by Albert Roussel; ‘Sur le 
Sorysthéne’ by Prokofieff, and ‘Jeun- 
esse’, by Pierre Octave Ferroud. 

Lifar made an American appearance 
a few seasons ago. Confirmation of his 
engagement has been given by Harold 
McCormick and Mrs. Charles B. Good- 
speed of Chicago who are among the 
sponsors of the new ballet, of which 
Julius Fleischmann of Cincinnati is 
president. 





Emily Roosevelt Sings for Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Emily Roosevelt, soprano, sang before 
the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its annual convention 
in Albany on Nov. 9. Her program in- 
cluded songs by Torelli, Scarlatti, 
Fauré, Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Tyson, 
Guion and Hageman. Miss Roosevelt, 
who sang the world premiére of 
Giannini’s ‘Triptych’ at the Saratoga 
Spa Music Festival on Sept. 5, will be 
heard in New York and in other eastern 
cities after Jan. 1. 





Harold Dicterow Gives Recital in 
San Francisco 

San Francisco, Nov. 5.—Harold 
Dicterow, youthful New York violinist, 
made a Pacific Coast debut recently in 
Veterans Auditorium under the Peter 
Conley management. His proved a 
sort of glorified student recital, reveal- 
ing potential abilities but inadequate 
attainments to justify a concert tour at 
the present time. Lev Shorr was his 
accompanist. M. M. F. 





Songs by Mary Howe Heard on Radio 


Program 
Judith Litante, soprano, and_ the 
Kraueter String Quartet presented 
songs by Mary Howe on the Music 


Guild Hour radio program of Oct. 28, 
from station WEAF. 


WASHINGTON GREETS 


Kreisler Soloist in Two Works— 
Cailliet Arrangement of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ Music Impresses 


WasuHincton, Nov. 5.—Although 
Fritz Kreisler did not come here to give 
a whole evening’s program on Oct. 26, 
he did contribute more than the usual 
orchestra soloist’s share to the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s first local concert of 
the season. He played two concerti— 
one by Bach and one by Mendelssohn— 
and a wildly excited audience that filled 
Constitution Hall took up considerably 
more time than would have been re- 
quired for several encores recalling him 
to the stage. 

Mr. Kreisler made the Bach Concerto 
in E the high light of the evening, al- 
though because of its impressive stature 
serious consideration for that honor 
should be given Lucien Cailliet’s ar- 
rangement of passages from Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried’. Kreisler’s eloquence was dis- 
tinguished in the Bach work, reaching its 
peak in the spiritual adagio movement. 
He was, of course, his usual colorful self 
throughout the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

Under Eugene Ormandy’s direction 
the Philadelphians gave a deft perform- 
ance of Mr. Cailliet’s transcription of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in B 
Minor. This and the ‘Siegfried’ ex- 
cerpts were the only purely orchestral 
numbers. Cailliet’s recently completed 
Wagnerian arrangement proved sensa- 
tional in its comprehension of the dif- 
ficult score, its retention of Wagnerian 
colorings, and its use of instruments for 
vocal parts. 

This concert was the 
which the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
through the T. Arthur Smith manage 
ment, is to give in the Capital this year. 


first of five 


Rosa Ponselle Heard in Recital 


Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s con 
certs opened colorfully on Oct. 17 with 
a recital by Rosa Ponselle. The Metro 
politan Opera soprano received the 
plaudets of a throng of admirers gath- 
ered in Constitution Hall to hear her 
program of operatic arias and songs. 
She sang selections from operas by 
Verdi, Bizet and Tchaikovsky and songs 
by nearly a dozen other composers, be 
ginning with Paradies and ending with 
Frank LaForge. Stuart Ross was ac- 
companist and as assisting artist played 
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a group of Bach transcriptions by Alex- 
ander Kelberine and Samarov and the 
Brahm’s G Minor Rhapsody. 
Washington Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists gave music lovers 
a special treat on Oct. 24 in a recital 
by Marcel Dupré. The place was the 
crypt of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Catholic 
University. Mr. Dupré, who is no 
stranger in Washington, began with 
Bach (the Fantasia and Fugue in G 
Minor), but proceeded quickly to mod- 
ern times. He included two American 
composers in his program: Alexander 
Russell (with the descriptive ‘Up 
the Saguenay’ from ‘St. Lawrence 
Sketches’, and Leo Sowerby (‘Comes 
Autumn Time’). Modern French mu- 
sic was represented by Jacques Ibert 
and Mr. Dupré, himself. In his own 
Ballade for Piano and Organ, he was 
assisted by his daughter, Marguerite. 
Jay Watz 


To Honor Band Leader 


John Philip Sousa Memorial Bridge 
Planned 








WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, of New York, announced 
that one of the first acts of the coming 
session of Congress will probably be to 
designate officially the new Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue bridge about to be built 
across the Potomac River as the John 
Philip Sousa Memorial Bridge. Senator 
Copeland has already introduced a bill 
in the Senate for this purpose and the 
measure is now on the Senate calendar 
awaiting action. The money for the 
building of the bridge has been ap- 
propriated. The new structure as 
planned will be similar in design to the 
Francis Scott Key bridge spanning the 
Potomac at Georgetown, in the western 
section of the national capital. The 
place of the new bridge is only two 
blocks distant from Sousa’s grave in 
Congressional Cemetery and only a few 
blocks from the old Sousa home in 
southeast Washington. A.T.M. 


Lillian Gustafson to Sing in Rock Island 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano, will be 
soloist in a performance of ‘The 
Messiah’ at Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill., on Dec. 12. She will give a 
recital in Winona, Minn., on Dec. 9. 
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Songs and Piano Works Appear 








NEW CHORAL WORKS COME 
AS HARBINGERS OF CHRISTMAS 


OR the festive Christmas season new 

works and arrangements seem to be 
somewhat fewer in number this year than 
usual. Gradually, however, more are com- 
ing to hand, and choirmasters and other 
choral directors will scarcely be at a loss 
for suitable material. 

A ‘Pageant of the Christ Child’ by G. 
Darlington Richards, now issued by the 
H. W. Gray Company, will commend itself 
to many choirs partly because of its pos- 
sibilities for effective dramatic presentation 
in churches. The ‘Adeste fideles’ and 
‘Silent Night’ are both fittingly incor- 
porated but otherwise the music is original, 
and apart from the text of those Christmas 
hymns and two poems by Christina Ros- 
setti the verse is all from Norman Ault’s 
‘The Poets’ Life of Christ’. The music 
is suitably devised and in places provides 
opportunity for impressive choral effects, 
though there is disturbing accentuation of 
what should be unaccented syllables in 
some places, as in ‘Love Came Down at 
Christmas’ and ‘In Bethlehem, That Noble 
Place’. The performance time is forty-five 
minutes. 

‘Tidings of Great Joy’ by William Les- 
ter, for soprano and alto soli and chorus of 
children’s or women’s voices, is one of a 
series of Christmas cantatas published by 
the Arthur P. Schmidt Company. It con- 
sists of seven numbers, especially effective 
being the soprano solo, ‘All My Heart 
This Night Rejoices’, the duet, ‘I Heard 
the Bells on Christmas Day’, and the clos- 
ing number for alto solo and chorus, ‘All 
Creatures of Our God and King’. 


From England comes “The Christmas 
Rose’, a ‘Cantata of the Nativity for 
treble voices in unison and two parts’, with 
music by Thomas F. Dunhill and text by 
Irene Gass. Especially designed for the 
use of schools and provided throughout 
with the doh-re-mi signs, it is suitably 
simple in line but at the same time pos- 
sesses an imaginative quality. Of its ten 
numbers ‘A Lowly Dwelling’ and the 
‘Slumber Song’, which are among those 
also published separately, call for special 
mention. It is published by the London 
firm of Edward Arnold & Co. 

Among shorter works Handel’s ‘With 
Cheerful Notes’, from the sixth Chandos 
anthem, for four-part mixed chorus, with 
its majestic, characteristically Handelian 
choral richness, and Brahms’s ‘The 
Hunter’, from the ‘Marienlieder’, both 
edited by H. Clough-Leighter, are now 


issued in the E. C. Schirmer Music Com- 
pany’s special ‘Music for Christmas’ series, 
and an arrangement by Max T. Krone for 
mixed voices, a cappella, of the gay little 
Czechoslovakian carol, ‘The Birds and the 
Christ-Child’, with an English version of 
the words by the arranger that preserves 
the quaint flavor of the original, comes 
from Carl Fischer. Then lovely in line and 
sentiment is the four-part ‘Christmas in 
Greccio’ by Christopher Thomas, which is 
published by the Arthur P. Schmidt Com- 
pany. 

A collection of ‘Fifteen Christmas Carols 
for Unbroken Voices’, arranged by Robin 
Milford from carols in the Oxford Carol 
Book, contains such favorites as ‘God 
Rest You Merry, Gentlemen’ and ‘The 
Holly and the Ivy’ as well as much less 
familiar ones (London: Oxford University 
Press. New York: Carl Fischer). The 
compiler has adopted two methods, ar- 
ranging some of the carols with descant 
and the other voices in unison, and the 
others for part-singing. Following the 
English custom, he has provided the doh- 
re-mi indications throughout. And ‘Holy 
Night’ has not been overlooked, for Hugh 
S. Roberton has added two versions of it, 
one for unison and the other for two-part 
singing, with a felicitous new English 
translation of his own, to the long list of 
his choral arrangements published by J. 
Curwen & Sons in London. 


A SHEAF OF NEW SONGS 
THAT SHOW DISTINCTION 


A SHEAF of new songs that comes 
from the Galaxy Music Corporation 
is rich in material of musical worth and 
distinction suitable for different times and 
places. There is, for instance, the beautiful 
‘Finnish Sailor’s Song’ by Kosti Vehanen, 
which Marian Anderson introduced at her 
Carnegie Hall recital last May, here pro- 
vided with an English text by Jean Teslof. 
And there is a re-issue of Richard Hage- 
man’s tenderly joyous setting of Joyce 
Kilmer’s ‘Christmas Eve,’ published last 
season in a high key and now made avail- 
able in two more keys, medium and low, 
with piano accompaniment, and also provid- 
ed with an appropriate organ accompani- 
ment in high and low keys by Philip James. 

A song that will undoubtedly be featured 
by many men singers this season is Francis 
Fogarty’s ‘Blessing on Little Boys’, a 
charming setting that aptly reflects the 
whimsical sentiment of Arthur Guiterman’s 
poem sub-titled ‘A Man’s Prayer’. ‘Even- 
tide’ by Genevieve Davis has a broad, flow- 
ing line of a character that makes immedi- 
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ate appeal without being banal, while in 
‘Good-bye to the Mountains’ Pietro Yon 
has deftly shaped the long-breathed lyric 
phrases and invested them with a melodic 
charm that is enhanced by the rhythmic 
swing of the accompaniment figures. In 
his engagingly lilting “White Sevilla’ Henry 
Hadley succeeded in achieving definitely 
Spanish atmosphere while avoiding the use 
of trite formulas, and in ‘The Rich Man’, 
with its accompaniment of persistent sev- 
enths, Richard Hageman has found a singu- 
larly appropriate garb for Franklin P. 
Adam’s colloquial words, with their unex- 
pected twist at the end. 

Then there is an intriguing setting by 
Edward Harris of John McClure’s quaintly 
conceived verses in ‘The Holy Infant’, and 
the dignified and significant music with 
which Henry Sang has clothed Arthur 
Symon’s fine poem ‘In the Wood of Fin- 
vara’, while Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
splendid song ‘Black Butterflies’ reveals the 
composer’s experienced craftsmanship in 
the fluent and ample writing and his un- 
flagging imaginative resources in the char- 
acter of the music. Daniel Wolf’s ‘Love’s 
Resurrection’ is boldly and expansively con- 
ceived and dramatically effective, and 
Mildred Tenney has provided an attractive 
religious song of flowingly melodic charac- 
ter with ‘In Heavenly Love Abiding’. 

In addition, there are two good duets for 
soprano and tenor, Beatrice Posamanick’s 
lyrically buoyant setting of Thomas Hood's 
‘It Was the Time of Roses’ and Brooks 
Smith’s effective ‘Night and Stars’. 


THE MASTERS OF TODAY 
IN A PIANO COLLECTION 

HILE collections of piano pieces, or 

violin pieces, or even songs for that 
matter, are no longer so much in vogue 
as in the musically more promiscuous nine- 
ties, it is undoubtedly timely that a new 
collection of pieces by latter-day compos- 
ers should now appear, with generally rep- 
resentative compositions of, for the most 
part, only moderate and, in some instances, 
even minimum difficulty. And such a col- 
lection is ‘Masters of Today,’ recently is- 
sued by Universal-Edition in Vienna. (New 
York: Associated Music Publishers). 

These are all works of the successors 
of the great lights of the Romantic school. 
beginning with the earlier “radicals” and 
extending to the threshold of the ultra-mod- 
ern school through early and compara- 
tively conservative compositions by men 
who have since made a personal imprint 
upon the development of contemporary 
music. En route hospitality has been ex- 
tended to two or three composers of in- 
veterately Romantic sympathies. 

Most of the material used is more or 
less familiar. The chronological order is 
maintained by beginning with Frederick 
Delius and his Dance for Harpsichord and 
ending with the youngest composer repre- 
sented, Arthur Honegger, whose contribu- 
tion is neige sur Rome’. Between 
these we find, in the order of succession, 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Traumerei’, Op. 9, No. 
4, Busoni’s Little Ballet Scene, Op. 30a, 
No. 2, Scriabin’s Nocturne in F Sharp 
Minor, Op. 5, No. 1, Rachmaninoff’s inevit- 
able C Sharp Minor Prelude, Max Reger’s 
‘Reigen’, Walter Niemann’s ‘The Little 
Shepherdess’, Op. 120, No. 1, the Respighi 
Prelude on a Gregorian Melody in B, Béla 
Barték’s ‘Allegro Barbaro’, Kodaly’s ‘Il 
pleut dans la ville’, an ‘Albumblatt’ by 
Joseph Marx, Stravinsky’s Etude, Op. 7, 
No. 3, Szymanowski’s Etudes, Op. 33, No. 
5, and Op. 4, No. 3, and Prelude, Op. 1, 
No. 1, Casella’s Bolero and ‘Carillon’ and 
Prokofieff’s Legende, Op. 12, No. 6. 

There is, naturally, room for a wide vari- 
ation of opinion as to whether the most 
representatively significant works of the 
composers included have been chosen, 
granted that in many instances the most 
famous ones have been, and the question 
arises why such an outstanding figure as 
Ravel has been overlooked in such a sur- 
vey, but the collection, nevertheless, has 
a definite value, especially for those for 


whom the more difficult works of some of 
the composers represented are too form- 
idable. 


A MOZART CONCERTINO 
MADE FROM A PIANO SONATA 


IANISTS and teachers alike would 
welcome the appearance of more such 
works as the Mozart Concertino in C that 
is in the library of 
the Boston publish- 
ing firm of C, C. 
Birchard and Com- 
pany. This con- 
certino was not so 
named by Mozart 
for it is nothing 
but a transmuta- 
tion of one of his 
piano sonatas in C, 
the one that is 
probably most fre- 
quently given first 
to students, the one 
that bears the num- 
Philip James ber 545 in the 
Koechel listing. It 
entered upon a larger phase of existence 
which Grieg provided it with a second. 
piano part, and it is that~ version that 
Philip James used in making this transcrip- 
tion for piano and chamber orchestra, which 
has been appropriately dignified with the 
title Concertino in 

Prof. James has supplied an_ orches- 
tration for a small group of instruments 
that is admirable in its Mozartean clarity 
and its faithful adherence to the simple 
dimensions of the original. And the in- 
dividual orchestral parts make such very 
modest demands upon the performers as 
to bring the work within the scope of play- 
ers of limited technical capacity. Such a 
work not only provides such a group, to 
whom the usual repertoire may be pro- 
hibitive, with the opportunity to indulge 
in the unique pleasure of Mozart playing 
but it also offers young pianists the valu- 
able experience of playing with a group of 
other instruments. 

The chamber orchestra envisaged by 
Prof. James consists of a string quartet, 
a double bass, a flute, an oboe, a clarinet 
in B Flat, a bassoon and a horn in F. 

Le 





DELICATELY WROUGHT SONGS 
BY AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 


‘3 WO new songs by Frank La Forge are 
both brief, but they are written with 
Mr. La Forge’s accustomed skill. ‘Cupid 
Captive’, which is dedicated to Lily Pons, 
is delicately colored and requires a fairly 
brilliant vocal equipment to sing it ade- 
quately. The accompaniment is wrought 
with charm and the song should be effective 
as an encore. “The Window Pane’ is sim- 
pler in style and is within the reach of 
singers of modest attainments. It is a quiet 
mood-study, deceptively unpretentious, but 
will reward careful study and interpreta- 
tion. Both songs are issued by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. 3 


WAGNER’S ‘FLYING DUTCHMAN’ 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


N ambitious but justified attempt to 

bring Wagner within the ken of 
school groups usually concerned with 
nothing more serious than operettas is em- 
bodied in an arrangement of ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ made by Berta Elsmith for 
senior high school production for mixed 
voices, or for girls’ voices only, and pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. 

Musically the version is well contrived 
for the purpose. The text is given in an 
English translation of mixed quality, one 
disturbing feature being the use of “thou” 
and “you” interchangeably, which could 
have been avoided. Indications for both a 
simple and a more elaborate setting are 
given, and a simplified orchestration of the 
instrumental score is available. Arranged 
primarily for the senior choral class of the 
Brearley School, it has already been given 
at several other schools, as well. 
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Alban Berg, Aged 50 Years, His Last Photo- 
graph, Taken in 1935 





NEW HONEGGER WORK 
TO BE HEARD IN BASLE 





‘Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher’ Has Claudel 
Text—Ziirich Engages Noted 
Artists and Conductors 


Switzerland has a great fondness for 
concerts, and Ziirich, the largest city 
in the country, has scheduled thirty- 
eight for the winter season of 1937-38. 
Ten subscription concerts will be di- 
rected by Dr. Volkmar Andreae, for 
which Hans Hofman, Ernest Ansermet 
and Hans Miinch have been engaged as 
guest conductors. Soloists will include 
Alfred Cortot, Walter Gieseking, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, and Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhin. 

St. Gall, an intellectual centre in 
Eastern Switzerland, will have a series 
of symphony concerts, conducted by Dr. 
Othmar Schoeck, and Berne, the Fed- 
eral Capital, will also have a series, 
conducted by Dr. Fritz Brun. 

Basle, the music-loving city on the 
Swiss Rhine also will offer a brilliant 
concert season, with Beethoven’s ‘Missa 
Solemnis’, Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ 
and the ‘Creation’ by Haydn included 
on the programs. On May 12 Basle will 
hear the premiere of Arthur Honegger’s 
‘Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher’, with text by 
Paul Claudel. On May 15 a Singing 
Festival of the Catholic Church Choirs 
of Switzerland will be held at Lau- 
sanne. 
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Clokey—We Beheld His Glory... .. $1.25 
Lester—The Manger Babe......... 1.00 
McKinney—Christmas Mystery .... 1.00 
Rhys-Herbert—The Christ Child... 1.25 
Vanden Elsen—Christmas ........ .80 
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Copies may be examined at your local 
dealer. 


Complete catalog of Christmas music sent 


on request. 
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Alban Berg in a Full-Length Biography 
By His Friend and Pupil Willi Reich 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


FEW months after the death of the 

much admired Viennese composer, 
Alban Berg, Dr. Willi Reich, well 
known to readers of MusIcAL AMERICA, 
a pupil of Berg and the close friend of 
other Viennese composers, assembled 
the material for a full-length biography 
of Berg. The book, beautifully gotten 
up and adorned with some very inter- 
esting illustrations, has now been pub- 
lished by Herbert Reichner in Vienna 
It may be said that here is a biography 
of unusual thoroughness, based on an 
abundance of facts, in a manner which 
conforms to the school of Schénberg 
Biographies of musicians, such as could 
have been written a dozen years ago, 
books of literary merit, but which often 
omitted the groundwork of the musical 
profession, would not be acceptable to- 
day. In Reich’s biography are found 
exact data on the life of Berg, though 
they fill only ten pages. The rest of the 
book, almost 200 pages, is taken up with 
exhaustive analyses of Berg’s works, 
and with his own literary creations. 
These Alban Berg wrote on various 
occasions, at times groping laboriously 
for the right word, at other times work- 
ing with less effort, but always with a 
terseness, objectivity and significance 
which astound the reader. 

The analyses are, incidentally, only 
in part the work of Willi Reich: thus, 
in particular, that of ‘Wozzeck’ which 
has already appeared in America in 
English, that of ‘Lulu’ and that of the 
violin concerto. Berg himself wrote an 
analysis of his chamber concerto; the 
rest of the works are discussed by Theo- 
dor Wiesengrund-Adorno. It may be 
said that all these analyses, regardless 
of who their author is, are of an unusual 
profundity and that they can, neverthe- 
less, be readily understood by every 
reader 


Berg’s Literary Work 


As far as Berg’s literary work is 
concerned, it comprises either words of 
homage for his teacher, Schonberg, or 


expositions bearing on his opera ‘Woz-, 


zeck’. Exceptionally beautiful is Berg’s 
eulogy of Emil Hertzka, the manager 
of ‘Universal Editions’, who died in 
1932. Of strong appeal also is the in- 
troduction to Ernst Krenek’s work. 
Berg’s intervention in the dispute which 
Hans Pfitzner had at the time with Paul 
Bekker deserves especial recognition. 
In an exhaustive analysis of Schumann’s 
‘Abendlied’ (‘Evening Song’) Berg 
shows how complicated the structure of 
such a simple melody can be and how 
it therefore does not merely depend, a 
priori, as Pfitzner maintained, on the 
“musical idea”, but also on the compo- 
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sition and the way it is worked out in 
the mind. 

The biography contains much in com- 
paratively small space, but it will prob- 
ably be possible to enlarge it later on 
with a picture of the times in which 
Alban Berg had to work and create, 
hampered by great obstacles. There will 





Manon Gropius, to Whom Berg Dedicated 
His Violin Concerto 


probably be much to be said later con- 
cerning the psychology of his art, the 
importance of his figure, particularly in 
relation to his surroundings. In an epi- 
logue Dr. Reich gives a very modest 
appraisal of his work and of this whole 
book. In this he is mistaken. To be 
sure, a figure like Alban Berg is not 
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Alban Berg, Aged 23 Years, from a Photo- 
graph Made in 1908 








to be gotten at all at once. But Dr 
Reich and his collaborators have given 
us a book which it will be difficult for 
any future work on modern music to 
surpass. 





Federation Publishes Report of 
Convention 


Che second volume of convention pro 
ceedings has been issued by the Nation 
al Federation of Music Clubs, pub- 
lished in Ithaca and edited by Hazel 
G. Weaver, editor of the Music Clubs 
Vagazine. Its principal section con- 
tains the addresses given at the biennial 
in Indianapolis. There are also direc 
tories of officers and reports of officers 
and chairmen. The official program is 
reprinted at the end of the volume 
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DUO-PIANISTS TO TOUR 


Malcolm and Godden, Duo-pianists, Who 
Will Shortly Begin Their Tour 


Scott Malcolm and Reginald Godden, 
two-piamo team, will make numerous 
recital appearances throughout the coun- 
try during the winter season. They will 
play im Toronto on Nov. 22, and in 
London, Ontario, on Dec. 8; in Michi- 
gam, at Detroit, on Nov. 23, and Bay 
City om Dec. 6; in Ohio, at Van Wert 
on Jan. 11, at Massilon on Jan. 13, and 
at Marietta on Jan. 14. They will be 
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heard in Texas at Port Arthur on Jan. 
31, and Temple on Feb. 1; in Suffolk, 
Va., on Jan. 24, and at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., on Jan. 25. A Spring appearance 
is scheduled for Plattsburg, N. Y., on 
April 11, and the pianists will give a 
recital in the Town Hall, N. Y., on 
April 8. In addition, engagements have 
been contracted for Gulfport, Miss., 
Kinston, N. C., McPherson, Kan., Mus- 
kogee, Okla., Geneva, N. Y., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., with dates still to be set. 





Charles Igor Gorin Continues Screen 
and Radio Work 
Hotiywoop, CAt., Nov. 5.—Charles 
Igor Gorin, baritone, whose screen 
debut in ‘Broadway Melodies of 1938’, 
brought him a new contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, will begin 
shortly on his second picture. Follow- 
ing his appearance in the Hollywood 
Hotel radio program for more than a 
year, he is expected to be one of the 
stars in the forthcoming M-G-M radio 
program and was announced for the 
initial program on Nov. 4. Mr. Gorin 
will make an extensive concert tour in 
the West after the first of the year, and 
later will visit eastern cities. 
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CHICAGO RECITAL 
ROSTER INCREASES 


Heifetz, Gieseking, Buxton and 
Raisa Add Lustre to 
Recent Events 


Curcaco, Nov. 5.—The recital roster 
for the past week or so has been un- 
usually rewarding. Artists of inter- 
national calibre as well as promising 
debutantes have added lustre to local 
marquees. Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
played at the Civic Opera House on 
Oct. 24, his program including the 
Grieg Sonata in C Minor, the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, Paganini’s ‘Palpiti’ 
and miscellaneous shorter works. 

Though his offerings were not of 
great stature his performance of them 
was impeccable and though Mr. Heifetz 
was his usual reserved self it was ap- 
parent that his manner with music is 
not aloof as once it was. He has re- 
tained restraint yet manages to inform 
whatever score he interprets with un- 
derstanding and more often nowadays, 
with enthusiasm. 

Eugenia Buxton, pianist, made her 
first appearance in a Chicago recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 31. Her pro- 
gram was a taxing one, and was per- 
formed with sparkle, vitality and a verve 
that seem her chief characteristics. 
Two Scarlatti Sonatas, a Bach Sici- 
lienne, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, excerpts from “The Baby’s Family’ 
by Villa-Lobos, and music by Ravel, 
Debussy and Chopin were included. 
Technically, Miss Buxton is well along 
to success; she is equipped to meet al 
most every exigency of the piano and 
her gifts are remarkable. 





Gieseking Inaugurates Series 


In the same auditorium on Oct. 19 
Walter Gieseking began the Adult Edu- 
cation Council’s second annual series 
of piano recitals. The familiar attri- 
butes of lovely tone quality, nuance and 
fine phrasing were again in evidence in 
works by Debussy and Liszt. The Bach 
‘Italian’ Concerto and Schumann’s C 
Major Fantasia were unrelated ex- 
amples of keyboard perfection. 

Rosa Raisa, soprano, assisted by Pa- 
tricia Ann Levit, pianist, gave a recital 
in Orchestra Hall on Oct. 27. A mix- 
ture of operatic arias and songs af- 
forded her hearers examples of both 
the florid and dramatic facets of sing- 
ing. Mme. Raisa’s admirers are legion 
and her interpretations upon this oc- 
casion warranted their applause for her 
mastery of interpretative opportunities 
such as the ‘Bolero’ from Verdi’s ‘Sici- 
lian Vespers’, two Rachmaninoff songs, 
*‘Tacea la Notte Placida’ from ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’, and others, was nothing short 
of superb. Miss Levit, who is only 
fourteen, showed understanding of her 
subject matter, tone color, and what is 
most important, musical feeling. Doris 
Whittich was at the piano for Mme. 
Raisa. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Ballet 
danced twice at Studebaker Theatre on 
Oct. 17 offering the ‘The I!l-Guarded 
Daughter’, ‘Giselle’, ‘Dionysus’ and 


‘The Goldfish’. On Oct. 18 Louisa Hoe, 
soprano, and Milton Treshansky, pian- 
ist, appeared under the auspices of the 
Musical Guild. Her program consisted 
of lyrical songs, and demonstrated m 
performance an indubitable git im 
interpretation as well as a voice of me- 
turally warm coloring and brilliance 
Mr. Treshansky’s playimg of some 
Shostakovitch preludes was a revele- 
tion of insouciant wit. 


NEW SOCIETY FORMED 
TO AID YOUNG ARTISTS 








Plans Carnegie Debut fer Viclimist— 
Two Others Are Scheduled— 
Bronstein Director 
First of the debuts planned by the 

new Society for the Advancement 
Young Musicians will be that of Be 
daar Djelal, eighteen-year-old Turkist 


violinist, in Carnegie Hall on No 
24. Irving Becker and Ariana Bron- 
stein, violinists, are to make their de 


buts on Jan. 19 and Feb. 14 respective 
ly. The object of the society, accord- 
ing to Michael D. King, executive se 
cretary, is to provide organized aid % 
musicians ready to present themselwes 
to the public in recitals. Membership 
is open to the public and members will 
be invited to all recitals sponsored tm 
the organization. 

Raphael Bronstein is musical direc- 
tor and head of the committee for th: 
examination of candidates The 


ar 


ciety will offer orchestral traiming 1 

der his baton for selected students The 
new policy of making debut leases tor 
artists appearing in Carnegie Hall io 
the first time has enabled the societ 
to present their first proteges there 


Mr. King explained 


San Francisco Opera 


(Continued from page 5 
ferent stage levels than he has ever don 
with realistically painted canvas 


It marks a decided immovation anc 
welcome one in the business of oper 
mounting by the local company 
A Delightful Juliet 
Vina Bovy was a delighttul Juhet 
Mr. Maison made a very creditabk 


good-looking Romeo. Emanuel List wa: 
Friar Laurence. Perry Askam as Mer 


cutio, Esther Green as Stephan Mis 
Gordon as Capulet, Mr. Howel 
Gregorio, did outstanding work wi 


Dorothy Cornish, Henri Shefofi am 
Mr. Oliviero completed the cast adk 
quately. Costumes were resplendent 1 
a striking degree. The stagimg of the 
ensemble scenes was beautifully accon 
plished and the Verona street scene cu 
minated in a fine demonstration « 
sword play. Mr. Merola conducted, an 
while visible directions tr 
supported the impression certam parts 
of the opera had not been overly wel 
rehearsed, the impression whuct 
mained was one of a pleasing an 

ful presentation of an opera to me 
absent from our stage 
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TYMPANIST 


Formerly tympanist of the Cleveland Orchestra, also a violmist and 
pianist, is now available and at liberty for symphonic work only 
played the tympani with the Cleveland Orchestra for fifteen seasons and 
recently was the tympanist with the Great Lakes Symphony Orchestre 
at the Exposition of Cleveland. For full information address, Box 1137 
care of Musica, America, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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CONCERTS: 


Continued from page 20) 
fest. Witt the adilitiom of a few voices 
de tmall beds would be more effective 
m lnege Gails, and imeidentally, one might 
hmge ter some of the treasures of Bach 
tuard alimest sever m American concert 


tails. The soloist amd ensemble were 
deeming im Mozart's not-too-imspired 
lanitae: Demmum 


We Scimidt suffered throughout the 
cwemmme fhemm 2 severe attack of hoarse- 
mss, wich did mot prevent him from 
uiiiime several encores to his printed pro- 
grum. The voice could scarcely be judged 
== Gp quality m such conditions. An adept 
m woes! effects. Mr. Schmidt won the 
plaudits ef 2 large part of his audience, 
fest ins handicap. Dr. Gunther’s ac 
mugaments were rather muddy and 
manw~tamded. The Donizetti aria found 
Wc Scimudt most effective. 

With surprising stage feeling and with 
dtammume mavens, the Sangerknaben made 
the eperettz2 based om Strauss music thor- 
mgitiy expeyable ter those who were near 
onmmph o> te stage to savor its detail. 
The gertermance needs am intimate atmos- 
jiese. Agam mm Brahms’s “Liebeslied’, the 
jums ceveaied sensitive feeling. The sym- 
vatttetc accempamiments of their director, 
Vueer Gembez, played no small part in 
the success beth of the program and of 
tee Wienmese waltz encores of which the 
uuiiexce couli not have enough. S. 


leezve Belet. Naumbuerg Winner, Plays 
im the Tewn Hall 
ezge Bolet. pianist. Town Hall, Oct 
‘kh, aterm 


rgam Fantasie Fugue im G Minor 
Bach - Liszt 
Roni ham Sonata in D ..Schubert 
fantuse, Op. <@ Four Etudes, Op. 1, 
Wes. 0 and 4 Op. 25. Nos. 7 and 11--Chopin 
Smate a | Minor . Liszt 
Sagygescen iiadeique Prokotieff 
Pocinies, Om. 2. Na. 6, and Op. 32, No. 
z Rachmaninoff 
U<tumurniess om Themes from Johann 
Strauss += Dre Fledermaus Godowsky 


4s dhe ISG7 wimming pianist of the Naum- 
ume centests ferge Bolet, a young Cuban 
m ius early twenties, made am auspicious 
metropolitan début. 
With the background 
of comsiderable pre- 
vious comcert experi- 
ence im Europe he 
went about his task 
with a reassuring 
semse of authority 
amd resourcefulness, 
amd the large audi- 
emce responded with 
frequent tributes of 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Bolet is un- 
doubtedly ome of the 
most moteworthy 
talents as yet umcov- 
ered by the Naum- 
burg contests. He is 





Jerge Foie? 
liksesd wath temperament, imagination and 
2 Wrtuese techme that surmounts formid- 


wie dGificuibes with ease. At present the 
weaiest gamt up bis technical armor is the 
yencussime quality of bis forte tone, which 
smausiiy prejudices the ultimate effect of 
iS mierpretatems. He gave a well-con 
dived ceading ef the Bach-Liszt Fantasie 
uni Pague and then found a congenial op- 
uxtumiy fer bis digital facility in the 
~tiuitert excerpt, although he made it more 
mizemixy Oriliant tham expressive. 

im tte Chepm and Liszt works a ten- 
icumy G2 set forth meticulous shaping of 
trases on different voices with stereopticon 
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Singers and Pianists Attract New York Audiences 








sharpness of outline resulted frequently in 
creating an effect of “preciousness,” but his 
conceptions in general were soundly mu- 
sical and, while he did not fully plumb the 
emotional depths of the Chopin Fantasie, 
his playing of the C Sharp Minor and A 
Minor Etudes in the group in particular 
evinced a true piano flair. And the Liszt 
Sonata, held compactly in hand, brought a 
performance in which its various moods 
were significantly contrasted and _its 
dramatic elements developed with impres- 
sively brilliant effect. In the final group 
Mr. Bolet was essentially in his element 
and he had to extend it with extra numbers. 


Julia Peters in Carnegie Hall Recital 

Julia Peters, soprano. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
29, evening: 


‘Ah! Spietato’, Air of Armadigi; ‘Lacia 
FOR RE ree Handel 

“Dein biaues Auge’; ‘Auf dem Kirchhofe’ 
Brahms 


‘Kling’ 

Richard Strauss 
‘Sappho’ (Dramatic Scene)..Robert Volkmann 
“Ebben, ne andro lontana’—La by ay! 

A. Catalani 
‘If I Had Known’; ‘I Only Know’; ‘Far 
Above the eae Hills’; ‘Sing to my 
Heart WU ccos, . e000 ittorio Giannini 


‘Breit’ uber mein Haupt’; 


y . 2) Ae Hilda Emery Davis 
‘Piccola canzone’........Giuseppe Bamboschek 
OLE ELE George Wetzel 
y OU ae Raoul Querze 


“Mittelalterliche Venushymne’..Eugen d’Albert 
Miss Peters, well known to varied audi- 
ences, returned with a program completely 
out of the ordinary. A singer with con- 
siderable vocal re- 
sources, she is adept 
in several styles, an 
asset which was of 
distinct value in en- 
abling her to pro- 
ject the emotional es- 
sence of her num- 
bers, even when tones 
were hard driven and 
of uncertain pitch. 
The Handel songs 
were fervently de- 
claimed and sung 
with flowing legato, 
a bit too deliberately 
for one listener 
There was no lack 
Julia Peters of drama in Miss 
Peters’s Lieder. Volkmann’s ‘Sappho’ de- 
serves the oblivion which posterity has al- 
lotted to it, and the close brought an in- 
stance of Miss Peters’s frequent forcing 
of high tones. She was more happy in 
the Catalani aria which followed, with 
smooth phrasing and agreeable tone, The 
last section of the program was devoted to 
novelties. Miss Peters repeated the third 
song in the Giannini group. All four were 
warmly applauded by the audience, as were 
the other new songs which she sang. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek was a discreet and 

musicianly accompanist. 2. 





Patricia Patterson in Town Hall Debut 


Patricia Patterson, mezzo-soprano, made 
her debut in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 20, presenting a program of 
dificult songs with Celius Dougherty at 
the piano. 

Schubert and Brahms were the composers 
of the first two groups, and Wolfe, Mahler, 
Marx and Strauss of the third, Lieder thus 
making ten of the entire list. An_ inter- 
mediate group was in Italian and French 
and a final one in English. 

Miss Patterson’s singing had much to 
recommend it upon the interpretative side. 














WINIFRED CHRISTIE 
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She had obviously given her songs full 
consideration. Had her production been 
equally good, the result would have been 
higher. The voice itself seems to be a good 
one, but as yet both extremes of the scale 
require smoother placement. Respighi’s 
‘Nebbie’ was well sung and Kramer’s ‘The 
Last Hour’ one of the best pieces of work 
of the afternoon. Aubert’s ‘Vieille Chanson 
Espagnole’ was also pleasantly given. D. 


Ernst Victor Wolff Appears as Pianist 
and Harpsichordist 

Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsichordist and 
pianist. Assisting quintet: Max Hollander 
and Bernard Robbins, violins; Milton 
Katims, viola; Sterling Hunkins, ’cello; 
Harold Smith, double bass. Town Hall, 
Oct. 24, evening : 


Piano: Chaconne in D Minor... 
Harpsichord: 
Toccata in A Major........... Henry Purcell 
ee IN eas cuinans sche suceen Handel 
Concerto in D Minor... ...... C. P. E. Bach 
Piano: Sonata in B Flat (posth.)....Schubert 


Dividing his attention equally between 
the harpsichord and the piano, Mr. Wolff 
proved himself to be a highly capable per- 

former on both in- 


. Bach- Busoni 


struments. More- 
over, when he 
reached the Schu- 


bert sonata after the 
extended harpsichord 
interlude his piano 
touch did not seem 
to be adversely af- 
fected, as often hap- 
pens under such cir- 
cumstances, by rea- 
son of the radically 
different approach to 
the earlier instru- 
ment. 

The high-light of 
the program was the performance of the 
lovely Andante of the concerto by Bach’s 
most illustrious son, a movement of rare 
lyric beauty. Here the ensemble was not 
distorted as in the first and last movements, 
where the more insistent string parts, 
played too strenuously, tended to over- 
whelm the delicate voice of the harpsichord, 
which was placed, ill-advisedly, at the back 
of the stage. The cadenza to the slow 
movement was that provided by the com- 
poser himself, while those for the other 
movements were written by Mr. Wolff. 
As the so-called ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ 
constitutes the final movement of the 
Handel suite a piquant interest was at- 
tached to hearing the famous air and varia- 
tions played in the tonal framework for 
which they were composed. As an extra 
harpsichord number a ‘Burlesca’ by Krebs 
was added. 

Of the piano works the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne was somewhat cramped in both 





Ernst Victor Wolff 





concept and tonal scope, but in the Schu- 
bert sonata the recitalist gave freer rein 
to his resources. There were instances 
of rather hysterically contrasted dynamics 
but the work received a fundamentally 
musical reading, with its many different 
moods skillfully projected. 


Joseph Paul Smith in Debut 


Joseph Paul Smith, baritone. Walter 
Golde, accompanist. Town Hall, Oct. 28, 
evening : 


‘Come Raggio di Sol’ Caldara 
‘Vezzosette e¢ Care’. Falconieri 
ella Fiamma’. ..Marcello 


hone Wiege’: ‘Verratene Liebe’: ‘Der 
Soldat’; ‘Du Bist wie cine Blume’; ‘Ins 


y. _Schumann 
‘Contemplation’ — . Widor 
‘Sérénade Melancolique’ Rhené-Baton 
‘Ils etaient trois petits Chats’ Pierne 
*‘L’Adieu de Matin’ Pessard 
“Serenade de Don Juan’ Tchaikovsky 


‘O Beauty, Passing Beauty’ ...Golde 


‘An Old Song Re- sung ..Griffes 
‘The Telltale Stars’ Tcherepnin 
‘Smuggler’s Song’ Kernochan 
‘A Feast of Lanterns’ .. Bantock 


For the second time in one week, New 
England sent an excellent baritone to the 
New York recital 
stage, this time in 
the person of Mr. 
Smith. After he had 
mastered a devastat- 
ing attack of nerves 
in his first song, he 
displayed a voice of 
excellent quality and, 
for the most part, 
well produced. An 
o ver-em phasis of 
darkening the upper 
tones seem to result 
in a lack of volume 
in the lower part of 
the scale and there 
was an occasional 
apirate where a le- 





Joseph Paul Smith 
gato should have been, an unhappy trick of 


modern Italian vocalization. Otherwise, all 
was well. The unhackneyed Schumann 
works were extremely well given, less sc 
the ‘Fruhlingsnacht’ which was sung as an 
encore. Pierné’s song of the little cats and 
the soup tureen had the proper humorous 
touch, not overdone. Mr. Golde’s song was 
also effective. The Singer's clarity of dic 
tion is to be commended in all four langu- 
ages used. His interpretative ability seems 
well above the ordinary, and, all things 
considered, he is already a promising singer. 
Mr. Golde’s accompaniments were of his 
best, which is very good indeed! H. 


Mary Munn, Canadian Pianist, Plays 

Mary Munn, pianist, hailing from Mon- 
treal, via European centres, gave her first 
recital in New York in the Town Hall on 


(Continued on page 32) 








TO MY MOTHER 


For Voice and Piano 


By ROBT. MacGIMSEY 


High Voice in B flat... ee 
Medium Voice in Ab.. ——— 
Low Voice in F... , 50 


The words alone are a poem of exquisite 
beauty set to a melody that is simplicity 
itself. This expresses what Mother Songs 
have always tried to say. 





Lucille 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. « Boston . Chicago 


Manners 


SOPRANO 


HAME-COMING 


For Voice and Piano 


By LILY STRICKLAND 
Medium Voice Eb 50 


The beautiful Scottish ballad of the lass 
whose Highland lover did not return 
“hame frae the wars.” A spirited com- 
position, telling its story through changes 
of mood, tempo and key. 
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Audiences Applaud ‘Francesca’, 
‘The Gods Go A-Begging’ 
and ‘Le Cog d’Or’ 

Greeted by a capacity audience, the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe returned to 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Oct. 
22 for a ten-day engagement and gave 
a series of programs that included sev- 
eral American premieres and a revival 

from the season of 1933-34. 

The first novelty, which came on the 
evening of Oct. 23, was Michel Fokine’s 
new ballet ‘Le Coq d’Or’ with an ar- 
rangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s mu- 
sic by Nikolai Tcherepnin. Filled with 
choreographic genius and with the bar- 
baric splendor of Nathalie Gontcharo- 
va’s decor and costumes, this perform- 
ance was an immediate triumph. Marc 
Platoff’s king was a masterpiece of mim- 
ing, Baranova danced with virtuosic 
élan, Riabouchinska gave an eerie touch 
to the strutting of the cockerel and the 
colorful and admirably conceived en- 
semble rounded out an eminently satis- 
factory ballet. Efrem Kurtz conducted. 
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BALLET RUSSE RETURNS WITH NOVELTIES 


Second of the season’s novelties was 
David Lichine’s choreographic setting 
of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’, 
given on Oct. 24. Decor and costumes 
were by Oliver Messel and the cast in- 
cluded Tchernicheva as Francesca, Pe- 
troff as Paolo, Platoff as Mallatesta, 
Riabouchinska as an Angelic Appari- 
tion, Danilova as Guinevere and Jasin- 
sky as Lancelot. Confused stage ac- 
tion with a minimum of choreographic 
design, wild and meaningless excitement 
and grotesque pantomime, too often de- 
generating into sheer absurdity, made 
this ballet melodramatic. Costumes and 
scenery also lacked a definitive touch. 
The principals did their best and Mr. 
Lichine was called to the stage and 
warmly applauded, but it was scarcely 
an occasion for rejoicing. The other 
ballets on this program were the ‘Lac 
des Cygnes’, ‘Le Spectre de la Rose’ 
and ‘Union Pacific’. Efrem Kurtz con- 
ducted the first and Antal Dorati the 
other three. 

‘Jeux d’Enfants’ with decor and cos- 
tumes by Joan Miro and music by Bi- 
zet, headed the list of ballets given on 
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Danilova and Jasinsky in Lichine's “Francesca 
da Rimini’ 


Oct. 27. Revived from the season of 
1933, it proved a welcome addition to 
the repertory. The colors and forms 
of the surrealist setting were reflected 
in the style of Massine’s choreogr: aphy ly 
which used an exaggerated formalism 
to create its atmosphere. Abstract pat- 
terns showed definite traces of a study 
of abstractionist painting. Riabouchin- 
ska danced and mimed the Child who 
tries to take part in “the secret life” 
of the toys with elfish charm. Bara- 
nova had a virtuosic bit as a Top and 
Lichine was the world-wandering 
Traveler. The ballet had a rare clarity 
of design, and, strangely enough, the 
sugary music of Bizet blended per- 
fectly with the acidity of the setting 
‘The Three Cornered Hat’, *L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune’, with a beautiful per- 
formance by Lichine, and ‘Prince Igor’ 


completed the evening. Antal Dorati 
conducted all four ballets, which were 
enthusiastically acclaimed by a large 


audience. 

‘The Gods Go A-Begging’ with chore- 
ography by Lichine and music by Han- 
del arranged by Sir Thomas Beechan 
was the novelty of Oct. 28. It was 
listed as a pastorale with scenario by 
Sobeka, scenery by Bakst and costumes 
by Juan Gris. Danilova and Shabelev- 
sky mimed the two disguised Divini- 
ties and danced their roles with courtly 
grace. The choreography was undis- 
tinguished but nevertheless in keeping 





with the style of the music. Antal Do- 
rati was the conductor. 

> 

Sinsheimer Quartet Begins Concert 
Series 

The Sinsheimer Quartet, Bernard 


Sinsheimer and Leonard Atkins, violins ; 
Drago Jovanovich, viola, and Bedrich 
Vaska, ‘cellist, with Beatrice Burford, 
assisting harpist, gave the first of a 
series of concerts at the Hotel Broad- 
moor on Nov. 3. Beethoven’s B Fiat 
Quartet, Op. 18, and Schumann’s A 
Minor Quartet, Op. 4, were performed. 
Miss Burford, with the quartet, played 
the Largo from a Bach Sonata arranged 
by Grandjany, and Debussy’s ‘Danse 
Sacrée, and ‘Danse Profane’, as well as 
a Gavotte by Lully, arranged by Grand- 
jany. 





Garden City Group to Present Three 
Young Musicians 

GARDEN City, Nov. 5.—Three young 
American artists will appear at the 
Morning Musicales of the Music De- 
partment of the Garden City-Hempstead 
Community Club to be given at the 
Garden City Hotel. 


Maxine Stellman, gifted lyric so- 
prano, who last year won the Metro- 
politan Opera radio auditions and made 
her debut as Amor in ‘Orfeo’ at the 
Metropolitan’s spring season, will give 
the first concert on Nov. 16. 

For its second musical on Jan. 18, 
the department will present Anton Bi- 
lotti, composer-pianist, who this season 
will play his own piano concerto with 
the Cincinnati Symphony and with the 
National Orchestral Association in 
New York. 

Edward Austin Kane, tenor, pupil of 
Emilio de Gogorza, and winner of the 
National Atwater Kent audition several 
years ago, will give the third and last 
program of the series on March 15. 

Mrs. Lynde Worthington Tucker is 
chairman of the department. 





‘OTELLO’ AT HIPPODROME 


Salmaggi Forces Present Verdi Work 
With Lindi in Title Role 

After several postponements Verdi’s 
‘Otello’ made its delayed entry at the 
s ippodrc ome on Oct. 24, thereby pro- 

ding a popular-priced preview of one 
of the Metropolitan’s chief revivals of 
the new season. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. The role of Otello was sung 
in virile fashion by Araldo Lindi and 
the veteran Mario Valle gave an intel- 


ligent scarcely a subtle embodiment 
of Iago. Annunciata Garrotto was an 
acceptable Desdemona. Others con- 
cerned were Renee Norton as Emilia, 
Angelo Angelino as Cassio, and in 
minor parts Fausto Bozza, Foster Mil- 
ler and Enzo Molle. A large audience 
reacted tumultuously to Mr. Vallee’s 
singing of the Credo and to Mr. Lindi’s 
Oro e per sempe addio’, as well as to 
e stentor et of vengeance at the 


. +1. ™ — — 
ame second act. 





Lillian Evanti to Tour West Coast 
Lillian Evanti, soprano. 


tour of the West Cos ast, 


while on a 
will appear in 





recital in Salt Lake City on Nov. 16, 
nd in San Dieg 1 Dec. 2. She will 
Iso be heard in Seattle. Wash., Denver, 
and Omaha, and will give a farewell 
concert in Washington, D. C., before 
sailing for Europe While abroad, 
Mme. Evanti will make recital appear- 
ances im Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark and Latvia 
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MacMillan Conducts Initial Con- 
cert with Hutcheson Soloist 
in Mozart 


Toronto, Nov. 5.—The Toronto 
Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducting, inaugurated its sixteenth season 
on Oct. 26 in Massey Hall. Sir Ernest 
received an ovation as he came upon the 
platform from an audience that filled 
every seat in the house. For this ini- 
tial concert, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
was the assisting artist. He played Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in D with brilliance and 
distinction. Both soloist and conductor 
were recalled repeatedly by the audi- 
ence. The concert opened with Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 2. Two 
Nocturnes of Debussy proved happy in- 
terludes. The final composition of the 
evening was Brahms’s Symphony in C 
Minor, No. 1. This was given an in- 
spired reading and the _ orchestra 
achieved tonal resonance of magnificent 
quality. 

Ten concerts are planned by the or- 
chestra during the season. On Nov. 9, 
the guest conductor will be Heinz Un- 





Sir Ernest MacMillan, Who Inaugurated the 
Sixteenth Season of the Toronto Symphony 


ger, former conductor of the Berlin 
Symphony. The assisting artist will be 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, whose appear- 
ance last year with the orchestra aroused 
so much enthusiasm. Major J. E. Hahn 
was recently elected president of the 
board of directors of the Toronto Sym- 
phony. 


Kolisch Quartet Heard 


The Kolisch Quartet opened the 
season of the Women’s Musical Club of 
Toronto on Oct. 25 in Eaton Audito- 
rium. This was a return engagement 
of the quartet and a capacity audience 
gave enthusiastic evidence of its appre- 
ciation of its musicianship. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Quartet in B 
Flat, K. 589; Beethoven’s Quartet in B 
Flat, Op. 130-133, and Dvorak’s Quar- 
tet in F, Op. 96. Concerts planned by 
the Women’s Musical Club again are in 
keeping with the policy of the organiza- 
tion of bringing to this city artists who 
have not appeared on other concert 
series. Others in the series will include: 
Simon Barer, pianist; Alexander Kip- 
nis, bass; Gaspar Cassado, ’cellist; Po- 
via Frijsh, Danish soprano. 

Marjorie Lawrence, soprano, gave her 
initial concert in this city on Oct. 28. 
Miss Lawrence came on short notice to 
loronto to open the Auditorium Series 
of Eaton Auditorium. Lotte Lehmann 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY OPENS 16TH SEASON 


was obliged to cancel this engagement 
and to Miss Lawrence fell the task of 
singing in the place of one who had ap- 
peared many times in this city. The 
young singer aroused her audience to 
enthusiasm by her lovely voice which 
she used with rare power and versatil- 
ity. Her program was selected with dis- 





Major J. E. Hahn, Newly-Elected President 
of the Board of Directors of the Toronto 
Symphony 


crimination and included many numbers 
that have not appeared on recent song 
recitals, 

Two arias, ‘Divinités du Styx’ and 
the final scene from ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
gave opera lovers an opportunity of 
hearing this new soprano in music of 
the theatre. 

Songs of Brahms, including ‘Der 
Schmied’, ‘Nicht Mehr zu Dir zu Ge- 
hen’, and ‘Sapphische Ode’ were given 
intelligent interpretation. A group of 
Russian songs by Mussorgsky, French 
songs by contemporary composers, and 
two groups of English songs were also 
included. Miss Lawrence gained an ap- 
preciative following by her concert. She 
was recalled repeatedly and responded 
with a number of encores. 

The Auditorium Series which will 
bring five other distinguished artists to 
Eaton Auditorium, will include: Fritz 
Kreisler, in November ; Lotte Lehmann, 
in January; Robert Casadesus, in Feb- 
ruary; Keith Falkner, in March; and 
Marian Anderson, in April. 

Mercado’s Tipica Mexican Orchestra 
under Angell J. Mercado, gave the first 
concert of the Eaton Auditorium Va- 
riety Series. The program included mu- 
sic from Latin-American countries, 
dance numbers by two scintillating 
Mexican dancers, Luis and Josefina 
Ojeda, and songs by Lolita Valdez, so- 
prano, and Jose Rubio, tenor. 

The series plans to bring, as its name 
suggests, a wide variety of concert at- 
tractions. These will include: Erna 
Sack, coloratura soprano; Miriam Win- 
slow and Her Dancers; The Continental 
Ensemble, Nimura, dancer; Carola 
Goya, dancer; Nino Martini, tenor; 
Angna Enters, mime; Ted Shawn and 
Dancers; and Helen Gahagan, soprano. 

Ropert H. Roperts 





Walter Mills, Baritone, Tours Maine 


Walter Mills, baritone, began a tour 
through Maine in Wiscasset, on Oct. 
27, appearing at Camden, Oct. 28, Mill- 
inocket, Oct. 29, as soloist with the 
Bangor Symphony, Nov. 1, and at Bel- 
fast, Nov. 2. In all of these concerts, 


except that in Bangor, he gave a joint 
program with Muriel Gould, dramatic 
soprano. On Nov. 9 Mr. Mills sang in 
Boston at Jordan Hall, and on Nov. 
16 he will give a recital in the Town 
Hall, New York. 





BROOKLYN ORCHESTRA 
PLANS THREE CONCERTS 





Composers Invited to Submit String 
Works—New Music Will 
Be Given 

The London Musical Society, for- 
merly known as the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, will give a series of 
three string orchestra concerts on Dec. 
15, Jan. 12 and Feb. 9 at the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, with Sascha 
London conducting. 

The first concert will bring as soloist 
Solomon Pimsleur, composer and pian- 
ist, Karl Ludwig Wolfe, bass-baritone, 
and Jacques Wolfe, composer of “Glory 
Road’ and ‘Shortnin’ Bread’, who will 
accompany the singer in three of his 
own songs. Mr. Wolfe will also sing 
two songs by Solomon Pimsleur. The 
program will include the Prelude to 
‘Le Déluge’ by Saint Saens, the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet in E Flat Major, 
Percy Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Serenade’. Among the 
works to be presented in later programs 
will be Mr. Pimsleur’s Partita and Mr. 
London’s Sinfonia, which will have its 
first performance 

This organization will devote a large 
part of each program to the presenta- 
tion of works by contemporary com- 
posers. A competition will be held and 
composers are invited to send their 
manuscripts (for string orchestra only) 
to Mr. Sascha London, 2567 East 19th 
Street, Brooklyn, not later than Nov. 27. 
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BROOKLYN WELCOMES 
FALL OPERA SERIES. 


Hippodrome Company’ Gives 
Four Performances—Ballet 
Russe Is Acclaimed 


The New York Hippodrome Opera 
Company opened an Election Week 
schedule of four operas in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music with ‘La 
rraviata’ on Nov. 2. Annunciata Gar- 
rotto was heard as Violetta, Giovanni 
Gurrieri as Alfredo, and Mario Cozzi 
as Germont. Under Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek’s baton the melodious score was 
interpreted with authority and per- 
suasiveness. The leading singers and 
their associates in the lesser roles dis- 
closed good voices and alert dramatic 
action. Operas listed for the three suc- 
ceeding evenings were ‘Aida,’ ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘La Bohéme’. 

The Institute of Arts and Sciences 
launched its series of musical and dance 
concerts on Oct. 20 with a program by 
the Wagnerian Festival Singers, Mmes. 
Konetzni and Krasova and Messrs. 
Noort, Berglund, and Kipnis. Richard 
Hageman conducted. Arias and ensem- 
bles from operas by Mozart, Weber, 
Wagner, Richard Strauss, Gounod and 
Offenbach were given. The audience 
applauded each number most cordially. 

A capacity house greeted the Ballet 
Russe at the Academy on Nov. 1. Three 
ballets were presented, ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’, after Tchaikovsky’s fantasia, 
‘La Boutique Fantasque’, with music 
by Rossini-Respighi, and Erlanger’s 
‘Les Cent Baisers’. Rapt attention and 
fervent applause indicated the interest 
yf the spectators. FeLtix Deyo 
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INDIANAPOLIS CLUBS 
BEGIN THEIR YEAR 


Helen Jepson Gives Recital— 
Musicale Presents Cramer— 
Organ Guild Meets 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Oct. 29.—The 
concert season was opened on Oct. 18, 
when Helen Jepson, soprano, gave a 
recital at English’s, delighting a large 
audience. Robert Wallenborn was ac- 
companist and soloist. The program 
was made up of old English and French 
songs and of contemporary songs in 
English, French and German which 
were not of the hackneyed kind. Miss 
Jepson sang two operatic arias, “One 
Fine Day’ from ‘Butterfly’ and ‘Ah, 
fors e lui’ from ‘Traviata’. In compo- 
sitions by Debussy, Poulenc and Ravel 
Mr. Wallenborn proved his musician- 
ship as soloist. He was an excellent 
accompanist as well. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon national musical 
sorority gave a program of American 





compositions recently. Sigma Alpha 
lota devoted a program to modern 
Spanish music, presenting Bomar 


Cramer as lecturer and soloist. Of un- 
usual interest to local clubs was the 
celebration of twenty-five years of ac- 
tivity by the Harmonie Club, an opera- 
study group organized by Mrs. Helen 
Thorner, now of Los Angeles. The 
members held the silver anniversary in 
the Propylaeum on Oct. 25, Mrs. Nor- 
man Schneider, presiding. The pro- 
gram consisted of the enactment of 
scenes in Mrs. Thorner’s music studio 
in Indianapolis in 1912 when the club 
was founded. The operas ‘Der Freisch- 
litz’, ‘Figaro’s Hochzeit’, "Samson and 
Delilah’ and ‘Lohengrin’ were repre- 
sented in solo and ensemble numbers 
by Mrs. Ruth Devin, Mrs. Robert Blake, 
Mrs. Horace Coldwell, Mrs. Stewart 
Greene, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, Mrs. 
Arthur Monninger, Miss Paula Kipp 
and Miss Charlotte Lieber. 

The Indianapolis Matinée Musicale 
presented Bomar Cramer, pianist, in re- 
cital on Oct. 29 in the Ayres auditorium. 
The musicale is sponsoring a series of 
three concerts during the winter. Mr. 
Cramer’s program included Beethoven’s 
Sonate, Op. 53, three Chopin works, 
three Rachmaninoff Preludes and the 
Paganini-Liszt Theme and Variations. 
Mr. Cramer was received with enthusi- 
asm during his entire program, which 
was excellently played. 

The Indiana Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists gave a Service 
recital at Christ Church Oct. 27 follow- 
ing a dinner and business meeting. 
Cheston Heath, dean of the Guild, pre- 
sided. Van Denman Thompson of De 
Pauw University was guest organist, 
playing works of Bach, Couperin, Han- 
del and Franck. Mr. Heath directed the 
boys’ choir in Thompson’s ‘Soldiers of 
the Cross’, Buck’s ‘Hymn to Music’, 
Gretchaninoff’s “The Nicene Creed’ 
(eight parts) and in one a cappella num- 
ber, Gretchaninoff’s ‘Only Begotten 
Son’. Seventy members of the Guild 
were present. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Sayaéo Makes Debut in Chicago with 
Woman’s Symphony 
Cuicaco, Nov. 5.—Bidai Sayao made 
her Chicago debut and her only appear- 
ance of the season as soloist with the 
Woman’s Symphony at its opening con- 
cert of the season on Nov. 2 in the 
Auditorium. Frank St. Leger was 
guest conductor. Mme. Sayao sang 
the initial aria of the Queen of the 
Night, ‘Addio del Passato’ from ‘Tra- 


viata’, and the Gavotte from ‘Manon’. 
The audience demanded as many en- 
cores as the Brazilian would sing. Mr. 
St. Leger gave unarguable accounts of 
the Beethoven Seventh, Miaskowsky’s 
‘Lyric Fragment’, Goossens’s “Tam 
O’Shanter’, and Liszt’s “Tasso’. 
E. S. 


MEMPHIS ASSURED 
OF ACTIVE SEASON 


Richard Crooks. Thomas Gorton, 
and Beethoven Club Event 
Are Initial Offerings 


Mempuis, TeNN., Nov. 5.—The sea- 
son was inaugurated with a recital by 
Richard Crooks on Oct. 18, the first 
concert of the Civic series operated by 
the Beethoven Club. His voice and dic- 
tion alone would have been enough to 
make the concert memorable, but to 
these he added a fine musicianship and 
interpretative insight that made the 
recital completely satisfying. While only 
one operatic selection was programmed 
Mr. Crooks was compelled to sing four 
in all, including the tenor air from 
‘Manon.’ Frederick Schauwecker proved 
to be an able accompanist. 

On Oct. 23 the Memphis College of 
Music introduced Thomas Gorton, pi- 
anist, who had been brought here in 
September as teacher of piano. He 
was cordially received for his program 
selected from the works of Bach, 
Chopin, Brahms and Debussy. Mr. 
Gorton, holder of degrees in both piano 
and composition from the Eastman 
School of Music, came to Memphis from 
California where he had been teaching 
for a number of years. 


Music College Adds to Faculty 


The Memphis College of Music has 
made a number of changes in personnel 
this season owing to two resignations 
and one death. Burnet C. Tuthill, di- 
rector of Music at Southwestern Col- 
lege in this city, was appointed director 
of the school and will continue his 
teaching of composition and orchestra- 
tion. Ottokar Cadek, concertmaster of 
the Birmingham Symphony, comes 
periodically as guest teacher of violin 
for the more advanced pupils. Francis 
Wolfe, former member of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, has joined the faculty as 
teacher of ‘cello. The Memphis College 
of Music is academically affiliated with 
Southwestern College for the exchange 
of credits leading to degrees in both in- 
stitutions. 

The Beethoven Club presented the 
first of its Sunday afternoon musicales 
by members of the club on Oct. 17. 
Blanche Bryant, Frank Coleman, Mrs. 
Paul Hug, Louise Bowen, Mrs. Long- 
street Heiskell and Mrs. Sam Head 
were the performers. The Beethoven 
Club is continuing its women’s chorus 
under the direction of Burnet Tuthill 
and is also sponsoring an enlarged 
mixed chorus. 

An important gathering of organists 
met in Memphis on Oct. 26 and 27. It 
was the eleventh gathering of the 
American Guild of Organists of the 
Tri-state district, comprising Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Arkansas. Papers 
were read by Sydney Dalton of Nash- 
ville, the Rev. Dr. Sterling Tracy of 
Memphis, Henry Sanderson of Little 
Rock and Sister Marie Claire of Mem- 
phis. There were five organ recitals 
on as many church organs by Sheldon 
B. Foote, new organist of the Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church of Memphis, 
Frances Patrick of Nashville, Mrs. Syd- 
ney Nutt of Hot Springs, Paul S. Mc- 
Connell of Sewanee, and Evelyn Hohf 





of Columbus, Miss. The climax of the 
meeting was the first performance in 
Memphis of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
sion’ by the choir of Calvary Episcopal 
Church under Adolf Steuterman with 
his brother at the organ. Mr. Steuter- 
man is dean of the West Tennessee 
chapter of the Guild, and acted as host 
to the meeting. » Gs. 





Huehn Is Welcomed In Recital In 
Salem, Ore. 

Sacem, Ore., Nov. 5.—Julius Huehn, 
young baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was welcomed by an audience of 
subscribers to the Salem Community 
Concert association here. His program 
ranged from Handel’s ‘Hear Me Ye 
Winds and Waves’ and Mozart’s ‘Non 
piu andrai’ through a group of Lieder 
by Brahms, Schubert, Strauss and 
Erich Wolff to Vene’s ‘The Rats’ and 
Hely-Hutchinson’s ‘Old Mother Hub- 
bard’. He sang two Negro spirituals, 
*Thunderin’ Wonderin’’ and ‘A Long 
Way to Hebb’n’, and a liberal allotment 
of encores. 





Columbia, Tenn., Will Hear Three Young 
Artists 

CotumsiA, TENN., Nov. 5.—The Co- 
lumbia Community Concerts Associa- 
tion, of which Saul Kaplan is president, 
will sponsor three concerts in the Co- 
lumbia High School Auditorium this 
winter. On Dec. 6, Caroline Urbanek, 
lyric soprano, will be heard. Santo Di 
Primo, dramatic tenor, will give a con- 
cert on Jan. 14. Last in the series will 
be a concert by Carola Gitana, Spanish 
dancer, and Stephen Hero, violinist, 
with Vladimir Hrenoff as pianist. 
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N. Y. FEDERATION 
HONORS MRS. OBER 


National President Is Guest for 
Day—Composers Hold 
Forum 


A forum on the relation of the com- 
poser to various phases of musical life, 
a luncheon and an afternoon musical 
program were the features of Federa- 
tion Day, held by the New York Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in the Great 
Northern Hotel in New York on Oct. 
29. Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, presi- 
dent of the National Federation, was 
guest of honor and Mrs. John McClure 
Chase, state president, occupied the 
chair. 

Problems of the composer were aired 
in the morning session, under the di- 
rection of Charles Haubiel, who stressed 
the need for greater and more consistent 
remuneration. Extending the education 
of young people to recognize that there 
was music before the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that music exists today was 
the recommendation of Roy Harris. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman suggested 
that composers interest teachers and 
musicians in their works to offset the 
decline in sales of sheet music. Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell discussed the Mac- 
Dowell Colony and Kate S. Chittenden, 
piano teacher, asked the federation to 
bend its voting strength to take school 
boards out of politics. 

Special platform guests at the 
luncheon were Dr. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, veteran composer, and Gardner 
Read, whose Symphony was scheduled 
for performance by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony the following week. Others 
at the speaker’s table, besides Mrs. Ober 
and Mrs. Chase, were Mrs. Stillman- 
Kelley, Dr. and Mrs. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Hesser, Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Carter, Dr. John Warren 
Erb, Mrs. Marione Springer, Mrs. Etta 
Hamilton Morris, Ernest La Prade, 
Marion Bauer, Lee Pattison, Vera Bull 
Hull, Carolyn Beebe, Pierre V. R. Key, 
Berta Gerster-Gardini, Oscar Thomp- 
son, Edna West, Mrs. Frederick Stein- 
way, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin. 

Short addresses were made by Mrs. 
Ober, Dr. Sokoloff, and Mrs. Kelley, 
who discussed a new fine arts bill be- 
fore Congress, and others were called 
on to respond to Mrs. Chase’s introduc- 
tions. 

Under the direction of Gena Brans- 
combe, a musical program occupied the 
afternoon, beginning with a group by 
the Bel Canto Choral of Huntington, 
Frank L. Willgoose, conductor. Vir- 
ginia Baum, soprano, the state contest 
winner, sang songs by Huss, Bauer and 
Beach, and several of _— national win- 
ners were heard. John Warren 
Erb conducted the eal ec Society 
of New York University in Cadman’s 
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Suite on American Folk Tunes; Lu- 
cille Packer was soloist in an aria from 
‘Mignon’ and Modena Scoville played 
the first movement of MacDowell’s 
Piano Concerto in D Minor. 


CONTEST WINNERS 
WILL BE SOLOISTS 


Nineteen Foreign Countries To 
Hear American Music 
Under New Plan 


NorroLtk, Va., Nov. 5.—Young art- 
ist winners of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs contests of 1937 are to 
be presented with Federal Music Proj- 
ect symphony orchestras under the 
baton of Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, director 
of the Project, Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, announced re- 
cently. 





Eudice Shapiro, violinist, and Mary 
Lida Brown, soprano, were to appear 
in Philadelphia on Nov. 8. Jacques 
Abrams, pianist, is to play in Boston 
on Dec. 13, and Eudice Shapiro in 
New York on Jan. 9. Miss Shapiro is 
the daughter of Ivan Shapiro, a musi- 
cian in the Buffalo Symphony. She 
began her violin studies with her father 
and is now studying with Efrem Zim- 
balist. Miss Bowen, a pupil of Eugene 
Martinet, director of the Baltimore 
Civic Opera, has appeared as Marguer- 
ite in ‘Faust’ and Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’, 
with that opera company. She is a solo- 
ist in one of the leading Baltimore 
churches and has financed her own musi- 
cal career. Jacques Abrams, pianist, is a 
native of Texas, but has studied for the 
past six years with Ernest Hutcheson 
and has appeared for four successive 
summers as soloist with the Chautauqua 
Symphony. He has been making pub- 
lic appearances as a pianist since the 
age of six. The young artists owe their 
opportunity to appear with the federal 
orchestras to the fact that Dr. Sokoloff 
was one of the judges of the Young 
Artists’ Contests at the Indianapolis 
biennial and was greatly impressed by 
their talents. In the three cities in 
which the young artists are to appear 
National Federation committees will 
work to make the concerts gala Federa- 
tion events. 


To Exchange with Europe 


American music will be heard in nine- 
teen foreign countries this fall under the 
auspices of the Federation. The proj- 
ect is fostered by the Department of In- 
ternational Music Relations, of which 
Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills of Peoria, 
Ill., is chairman. In its presentation of 
American music abroad, the Federation 
has the co-operation of the International 
Society of Composers, the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Overseas, 
other foreign musical organizations and 
the American embassies. Brussels, 
\thens, Geneva, Budapest and Prague 
are some of the European centres where 
these programs will be given, and four 
programs will be presented in Pan- 
America. 

In return, American clubs will pre- 
sent programs of foreign music. Dis- 
tinguished musicians abroad are co- 
operating with the Federation in offer- 
ing suggestions for such programs. Later 
in the winter exchange radio programs 
with other countries will be arranged 
which will bring to the American public 
some of the finest orchestras and choral 
groups abroad, and will, in turn, send 





A COMMUNITY CONCERTS COMMITTEE 
Among the Members of a Committee Which Met in the Hotel Suburban at Orange, N. J., 
to Plan Community Concerts Were, Front Row, Left to Right, Mrs. Herbert S. Gay, Mrs. 
George Ross Starr, Mrs. William S. Nelson, Secretary of the Association; Mrs. Westervelt S. 


Tooker, Mrs. Charles Robbins, Membership Chairman. 


In the Back Row, Standing Beneath 


a Portrait of Thomas A. Edison, Are Stephan Hero, Violinist, Who Played at the Opening 

of the Campaign Dinner, Mrs. John Eyre Sloan, Daughter of Thomas Edison; Mrs. Harold 

Kelly, President of the Music Guild of the Oranges; Cecilia Boston, Headquarters Secretary; 

Robert Ferguson and Ward French, Eastern Manager and General Manager, Respectively, 
of Columbia Concerts Service 


Central and South America 
representative American programs. 

The chairmanship of the Advisory 
and Selection Committee has been ac- 
cepted by Dr. Howard Hanson, Director 
of the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. Dr. Hanson’s appointment 
carries with it the selection of composi- 
tions for the programs of American 
music which are to be presented. A. 
Walter Kramer, managing director of 
the Galaxy Music Corporation, will as 
sist the Committee on Composition 
Contests, whose objective is to foster 
the talent of American composers. Dr 
John Warren Erb of the Music Depart- 
ment of New York University, and Ed- 
gar Nelson, president of the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, will become 
members of the National Choral Com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. H. A. Patterson 
of Minneapolis is chairman. 

Another important appointment an 
nounced is that of Mrs. R. A. Herbruck 


to Europe, 


of Dayton, Ohio, president of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs, as chairman 
of Music in the Home. The work of 
this committee is to encourage and fos- 
ter musical performance on the part of 
the whole family. 


Arrangement Committee for N.F.M.C. 
Convention Chosen 

The Committee on Arrangements for 
the twenty-first biennial convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
to be held in Baltimore in the spring 
of 1939, consists of Ruth M. Perry of 
New Haven, Conn., chairman; Mrs, Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley of Oxford, Ohio, 
and New York; Mrs. W. P. Enders of 
Basin, Wyoming; Mrs. Harry Steele 
Haley of San Francisco; Mrs. Martin 
Garrett of Baltimore; Mrs. Paul J. 
Weaver of Ithaca, New York, and Mrs. 
Frank Stuart Rowe of Cumberland, 
Maryland. 
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the evening of Oct. 20. Though handicapped 
by blindness, Miss Munn has had consider- 
able experience as a concert player. The 
first part of her program was of works by 
contemporary British composers, Greene, 
Williams and Drewett-De Kresz. It was 
pleasant, rather imponderable music and 
well played. Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 110 
had a good performance in excellent classi- 
cal style. A group of Brahms was well re- 
ceived and works by Bartok and the play- 
er’s teacher, Tobias Matthay, were inter- 
preted with understanding of their highly 
diverse styles. 


Frank Glazer Heard in Recital 


Frank Glazer, who had been heard here 
once before, reappeared in recital in the 
Town Hall on Sunday evening, Oct. 31. 
An ambitious program began with Schu- 
bert’s Fantasie in C, Op. 15, followed this 
with Haydn’s Sonata in G and Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3, and 
ended with a Chopin group consisting of 
the Ballade in F Minor, the Nocturne in 
G, the Valse in A flat, Op. 42, and the 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor. 

Mr. Glazer brought considerable vitality 
and a certain technical fluency to the per- 
formance of this list, qualities that stood 
him in good stead in places where rugged 
impetuosity was demanded. His interpre- 
tations, however, did not reveal any marked 
penetrative insight into the real significance 
of the music undertaken or understanding 
of the essential characteristics of different 
schools and styles, while persistent harsh- 
ness of tone and the lack of a singing 
legato were serious defects throughout. 
He apparently possesses native dramatic 
instinct but it misled him into riding rough 
shod over the Haydn sonata and confus- 
ing the last movement of the Beethoven 
and other similar sections with exaggerated 
tempi. A_ radically different approach 
would seem to be his fundamental need at 
this time. 
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| Obituary | 


Maude Valerie White 


Lonpon, Nov. 3.—Maude Valerie White, 
composer, whose songs achieved a wide 
popularity a generation ago, died here yes- 
terday at the age of eighty-two. For some 
time she had been the recipient of a state 
pension “for services to music”. 








Maude Valerie White was born in 
Dieppe, France, of English parents, on 
June 23, 1855. Her first studies in har- 
mony and composition were under W. S. 
Rockstro and Oliver May, and she entered 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1876, 
where she studied under Sir George Mac- 
farren. In 1879, she won the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, being the first woman to re- 
ceive the honor, and continued her studies 
with Macfarren, also with F. Davenport. 
Compelled by ill health to give up the 
scholarship in 1881, she lived for a while 
in South America. In 1884, she studied in 
Vienna under Fuchs, but spent succeed- 
ing years in extensive travel in both hemi- 
spheres, finally making her home in Flor- 
ence and London. Her best known songs 
were ‘Until’, ‘Absent Yet Present’, and 
‘The Devout Lover’. She also wrote 
choral works, a setting of the Mass and 
piano pieces. An opera, ‘Jocelyn’, founded 
on Mistral’s poem, was started but never 
finished. 





Winthrop Ames 

Boston, Nov. 4.—Winthrop Ames, for 
twenty-five vears an important theatrical 
producer, whose revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas were notable successes, 
died in a hospital here yesterday after a 
long illness. in his sixty-seventh vear. Born 
in North Easton. Mass., in 1871, of a 
wealthy and socially prominent family, his 
first connection with the theatre was as 
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Shure Plays Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann 


Leonard Shure, pianist, who gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 3, revealed more by: promise 
than fulfillment in his performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109; 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, Op. 35, and 
Schumann’s ‘Kreisleriana’, Op. 16. 

Mr. Shure’s technical equipment is se- 
cure and his fingers are fleet enough to en- 
compass most of the 
difficulties imposed 
by modern pianistic 
requirements; after 
his performance of 
the prestissimo 
movement of the 
Bethoven and of the 
Scherzo and Presto 
of the Chopin So- 
nata, little doubt re- 
mained in that direc- 
tion. Where the dif- 
fulty seemed to lie, 
at any rate upon the 
occasion of this re- 
cital, was in his con- 
ception of how the 
music should be 
played. Gravest derelictions from the norm 
were to be found in his interpretation of 
the Chopin work. His tone was needlessly 
hard and forced; the left hand was for 
the most part overemphasized, and rarely 
was a quiet, roundly sensuous touch to be 
heard, though in the more lyric moments 
of the Marche funébre he demonstrated 
beauty of tone 

Mr. Shure’s capacities are almost limit- 
less; his playing undeniably has power— 
not much finesse, perhaps, but that may be 
acquired and with such potentialities, when 
he has forsaken the exaggeration and af- 
fectation apparent at this recital for re- 
straint and more subdued playing, his 
pianism will profit thereby. W. 


Canadian Choir Appears 


The Canadian Choir, hailing from Brant- 
ford, Ontario and conducted by Frederic 
Lord made its first local appearance in the 





Leonard Shure 


Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 29. 


manager of the Castle Square Theatre 
here. He was later co-director with John 
Corbin and the New Theatre in New 
York and in 1912, built his own playhouse, 
the Little Theatre. 

He produced three Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, ‘Tolanthe’ in 1925, and ‘The Pirates 
of Penzance’ and ‘The Mikado’ in 1926 
and 1927, respectively. Although not alto- 
gether wise in his selection of soloists for 
these productions, the choruses were ex- 
cellent and the dramatic side and the set- 
tings and costumes both lavish and artis- 
tic. His other musical productions were 
the pantomime-ballet, ‘Pierrot the Prodi- 
gal’ at The Little Theatre and Hollaend- 
er’s work in similar form, ‘Sfimuriin’ at The 
Casino. 

Mr. Ames is survived by his wife and 
three daughters. 





Louise Ayres Garnett 

Curcaco, Nov. 1.—Louise Ayres Garnett, 
poet and composer, who published seventy- 
five songs, died suddenly of heart disease 
at her home in Evanston, yesterday, in her 
sixty-first year. She was born in Ply- 
mouth, Ind., and educated at Dearborn 
Seminary here and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Besides her musical works, she 
wrote the poems of songs by other com- 
posers and the texts for four choral works 
by the late Henry Hadley. These last 
were ‘The Red Earth’, ‘Resurgam’, ‘Mirtil 
in Arcadia’ and ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’. 





Gene Wilder Ware 

Provipence, R. I., Oct 26.—Gene Wilder 
Ware, from 1906 to 1931 a member of the 
faculty of Brown University. died in hos- 
pital here on Oct. 12, in his fifty-fourth 
vear. Mr. Ware was graduated from 
Brown in 1905, and was appointed to the 
faculty that same year, serving succes- 
sively as chapel organist, lecturer and as- 
sistant professor of music. He also played 
in various churches and at the time of his 
death was organist and choirmaster of the 
First Congregational Church in Fall River 
and of Temple Beth-F1 in Providence. He 


Mr. Lord led his chorus through a pro- 
gram which began with severely classical 
pieces by Sweelinck, Orlando Lasso and 
others. Three works for “ladies’” voices 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mr. Lord and 
MacDowell formed the second group and 
the third was of two works for mixed 
voices by Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor. 
There were also works by Cornelius, War- 
lock, Mussorgsky and others. Mr. Lord 
was featured as a composer and arranger 
in five of the nineteen items. Ethel White, 
pianist, played two of Mr. Lord’s works 
and one by Chopin, and Alice Monture was 
accompanist. 

The singing of the chorus, which has 
been carefully trained, was admirable at all 
times, though their modern pieces were 
more interesting for dynamic contrast and 
general tone quality. The selection of works 
given was not invariably felicitous. Ex- 


planatory notes to some of the items 
seemed designed for less sophisticated 
music centres than New York. M 


Gudmundur Kristjansson, from Iceland, 
Heard 


Gudmundur Kristjansson, tenor, a native 
of Iceland, was heard in recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Oct. 20, with 
Catherine Guthrie at the piano. Beginning 
with the hackneyed ‘Caro mio Ben’ Mr. 
Kristjannson sang two unfamiliar Handel 
arias and closed his first group with the 
banal ‘Danza, Fanciulli’ of Durante. A 
group by Sibelius and Grieg was well done, 
though the latter was represented by two 
of his most over-sung works, and the long 
list of his other masterpieces left untouch- 
ed. A group of Icelandic composers, Leifs, 
Isolfsson, Otterstr6m, and Bjérnson, sung 
in their original language were well worth 
while. Mozart’s concert aria, ‘Per Pieta’ 
and a group in English closed the program. 
Mr. Kristjansson’s singing was good and 
his voice is an agreeable one. 


Carol Moorland in Debut Recital 

Carol Moorland, a young pianist still in 
her ’teens, who hails from New Orleans 
and has studied abroad, gave her first 


New York recital in the Town Hall on 


treeenerensaenee Tg 


also conducted the Choral Art Society of 
Fall River. A. R. C 





Charles M. Talley 

Kansas City, Oct. 26.—Charles M. Tal- 
ley, father of Marion Talley, died here on 
Oct. 22, in a one-room apartment he shared 
with a friend. He was about seventy years 
old. When his daughter made her debut 
at the Metropolitan in 1926, Mr. Talley, 
who was a telegraph operator, sat in the 
wings and sent an Associated Press dis- 
patch about the performance from a spot 
only a few feet away from the artists on 
the stage. 


Maurice Arnold Strothotte 


Maurice Arnold Strothotte, known pro- 
fessionally as ‘Maurice Arnold’ and who 
was a composer of light operas in the 
Nineties, died in a hospital in the Bronx 
on Oct. 23, in his seventy-third year. Mr. 
Strothotte was a native of St. Louis and 
after attending the Cincinnati College of 
Music went to Germany where he became 
a pupil of Max Bruch. He had lived in 
New York since 1894, except for a short 
residence in London. 





Lionel Robsarte 


Lionel Robsarte, teacher of singing and 
former opera tenor, died in his New York 
apartment on Nov. 3. He was a graduate 
of the University of Rochester and a mem- 
ber of Theta Delta Chi. Following ap- 
pearances in opera in France and Italy, he 
settled in New York about thirty vears 
ago. His wife, the former Leonore Lin- 
hoff, survives him. 

Leonardo Segovia 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Oct. 27.—Leo- 
nardo Segovia, the thirteen-year-old son 
of Andres Segovia, noted guitarist, was 
killed suddenly at Versoix, near here, on 
Oct. 21. The bov was leading two school- 
mates over an electric railway by a for- 
bidden route when he came in contact with 
a charged wire. Death was instantaneous. 


the afternoon of Oct. 30. The program she 
had chosen for the occasion consisted of 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, Mozart’s Sonata in C (K 545), 
Schumann’s ‘Scenes from Childhood’, 
Ravel’s Sonatine, Debussy’s ‘Clair de lune’, 
a Fauré Impromptu, a Sibelius Caprice and 
the Tarantella of Liszt’s ‘Venezia e Napoli’. 

The young player proved to be the pos- 
sessor of a certain musical sensitiveness, 
reflected in a sympathetic touch, and of a 
good singing tone, but as yet her inter- 
pretations lack imagination and perception 
of the essential styles of the different com- 
posers taken in hand, while in the ‘Trau- 
merei’ there were several instances of 
fundamentally faulty rhythm. A fair-sized 
audience was in attendance. 


Gari Shelton Returns in Recital 


Gari Shelton, pianist. Town Hall, Nov. 
1, evening : 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor.......... Bach 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of 


Handel 


cL iveekeascieettaes eked caunee rahms 
EY pdadess 0 denevesdvaceneseenhe ten Ravel 
“RUMEN cudevesssseccder _- ae ee kaonie haan Albeniz 
WE - Gob aiieas Laci onaiercderebetinis Prokofieff 
nee 56 Ue UNG, cps icapaveserssancs Chopin 
ee Oe Ge DE nccctsnecersaasives Chopin 
“RDO CS MOE cn ciccccicccictecves Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6..........+05. Liszt 


A sober student of the works he plays 
and obviously a hard worker, Mr. Shelton 
unfortunately overtaxed both his interpre- 
tative and technical 
resources with this 
program. The Bach 
fugue, following a 
rather muddled pre- 
lude, was cleanly 
and forcefully de- 
lineated. In the 
straight-forward and 
more or less heavy- 
handed variations of 
the divine Johannes 
Mr. Shelton did well. 
But he failed to 
catch the wayward 
poetry of many of 
them, and long be- 
fore he had finished it was plain that he 
had missed much of their message. The 
first and last movements of the iridescent 
Sonatine were sensitively done. In the 
menuet he played much too rapidly and 
perfunctorily. 

Again in the ‘Triana’ of Albeniz Mr. 
Shelton was too preoccupied with notes to 
be able to project a satisfying interpreta- 
tion. The Prokofieff Toccata went better. 
The best played of the last group was the 
lilting ‘Au Bord d’une source’. With 
greater variety of touch and with more 
concentrated study of the meaning of the 
works he plays, Mr. Shelton could fulfill 
the promise of this recital. A cordial audi- 
ence of fair size encouraged him through- 
out the evening. 





Gari Shelton 


Sylvia Smith Presents Debut Program 


Sylvia Smith, pianist, a promising prod- 
uct of the Music School Settlement, gave 
her first recital of major dimensions in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 2. 

It is agreeable to report that the young 
artist merits being designated as such, for 
her musicianship seems to be inherent 
rather than acquired, and her technique al- 
ready competent to enable her to express 
herself. 

It might be said that Miss Smith ap- 
proached her Bach, the G Minor Organ 
Fugue in Liszt’s transcription, in a some- 
what romantic spirit, but. it was carefully 
projected. Beethoven’s ‘Waldstein’ Sonata 
had full justice done to it. Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue, interminablv long 
as usual, had its moments. A Chopin 
group included the three Ecossaises, a 
Nocturne and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
The final group was by Medtner, Ravel and 
Liszt. 





Perolé Quartet Opens Series at 
New York University 


The Perolé String Quartet, Joseph 
Coleman and Joseph Gingold violins, the 
latter substituting for Max Hollaender: 
Lillian Fuchs, viola. and Ernst Silberstein. 
’cello. opened the third annual fall chamber 
music series at New York University on 


(Continued on page 33) 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 32) 

Nov. 3. Their program included the Quar- 
tet in A by Boccherini, that in C Minor 
Op. 51, No. 1, by Brahms and the Ravel 
quartet. Throughout the evening the or- 
ganization played with precision and a 
careful balance of tone. The Ravel work 
was the most interesting of the works of- 
ered. A capacity audience applauded en- 
thusiastically after each number. K. 


Carina Orasto Sings All-Sibelius List 


A departure from the usual routine of 
concert-giving was the program of Carina 
Orasto, Finnish-Swedish soprano, who 
sang Sibelius songs in Carnegie Chamber 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 27. Chosen 
with no regard for strict chronology, the 
list included two groups in Swedish (with 
only one song to a Finnish text) and an- 
other in German. Of a more conventional 
nature than his symphonic music, the songs 
yet reveal an original gift unduplicated else- 
where. Mme. Orasto plumbed _ their 
emotional depths knowingly and employed 
with varying degrees of success a voice of 
notable range and volume. Fern Sherman 
was the accompanist. In intervals between 
song groups, the Oxford Ensemble, con- 
sisting of Harry Neidell, Calman Fleissig, 
Victor Witz and Youry Bilstein, played 
movements from Sibelius’s quartet, ‘Voces 
Intimae’. The audience was cordial to all 
participants. 


Kreutzberg Makes Second Appearance 

Harald Kreutzberg gave his second and 
last dance recital in the Guild Theatre on 
the evening of Oct. 24. The program was 
made up of repetitions of works previously 
seen, excepting two, a Mazurka to music 
by Chopin, and ‘Death’, with music by 
Friedrich Wilckens, his accompanist. The 
rest of the list included gay and grave 
works, all of which received prolonged ap- 
plause from a crowded house. N 

NIntA SANDRE, dancer, with her concert 
group. Addi Prohaska, pianist. Dance in 
terpretations of music by various compos- 
ers and piano works by Turina and Al- 
beniz. 


Brault Presents 
French Music 
Victor Brault, opera director at McGill 
University Conservatory of Music, Mon- 
treal, with the assistance of Cedia Brault, 
mezzo-soprano, and Leo-Pol Morin, pianist, 
gave a musicale at the Master Institute 
Hall on Riverside Drive on Nov. 7. Miss 
Brault sang compositions by Duparc, Co- 
quard, Chausson, Milhaud, Roussel, Fev- 
rier and Fauré. For his piano solos Mr 
Morin chose works by Fauré, Milhaud, 
Ravel, and Debussy. 


Victor Concert of 





Grandjany Continuing Classes 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist and teacher, 
who spent the entire summer teaching in 
New York, is continuing his classes 
through the fall and winter seasons. His 
pupil, Beatrice Burford, was acclaimed in 
recitals in South America during the sum- 
mer, 





Leslie Frick Returns 
Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, returned on 
the Champlain on Oct. 21, from a summer 
pent in study and travel in Europe. 
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TO GIVE CHRISTIANSEN 
WORK AT NORTHFIELD 


His ‘Second Norwegian Rhapsedy’ Will 
Be Played at St. Olaf College 

NorTHFIELD, Mixwn., Nov. 1.—Stu- 
dents and members of the faculty at 
St. Olaf College will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the ‘Second Norwegian 
Rhapsody’, composed recently by Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen, director of the 
School of Music, on Nov. 12, when a 
formal program honoring the St. Olaf 
faculty will be presented by the student 
body. 

Dr. Christiansen’s néw composition 
requires about twenty minutes to per- 
form. It was played for the first time 
last June at a concert in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, and the same month at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It is typical of the Norse 
idiom in music 

Dr. Christiansen, director of the St. 
Olaf Lutheran Choir and an author- 
ity in the field of a cappella mmsic, last 
year was guest conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in a concert in North- 
rup Auditorium on the University of 
Minnesota campus. He has been direc- 
tor of the School of Music at Olaf Col- 
lege since 1903 





Jean Buchta Speaks for Harmony Guild 
on the Arts 

The Harmony Guild of New York 
met at the studio of Jean Buchta, on 
Nov. 9. Mr. Buchta spoke on the “Se- 
quence of Arts”, the second talk of the 
series on that subject Mabel and 
Marjorie Beddoe, contraltos, gave a 
program of folk songs and spirituals 
which they have arranged as duets for 
two contraltos 





Michael Zadora — New Studio 

Michael Zadora, pianist and teacher, 
has opened a new studio in the Hotel 
Kimberley, at 74th Street and Broadway, 
where he res 
ter. He is ' 
pearances an the season and will 
go to Europe for an extended concert 
tour in April and May 


teach for the entire win- 


oked for many concert ap- 





American Conservatory Events 
CHICAG Nov. 5—Charles Forlines, 
pupil of Frank Van Dusen at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, has been en- 
gaged as 
Church in 


organist at the First Baptist 

Wheaton, Ill. D 
Wheelwright, from the same studio, was 
recently appointed organist and choirmaster 
at the Mormon Chapel, Washington, 
D. C. Connie Clare and Margaret Hoff- 
meister, pianists, pupils of Rudolph Reuter, 
were heard in recitals recently, the former 
in Aurora, the latter in Wheaton, III 
Helen Hall Krumm, violinist, pupil of 
Herbert Butler, and Eileen Bowman, pian- 
ist, pupil of Edward Collins. gave joint 
recitals last month at North Park College 


and at the Allerton Hotel 
> e > 


~ , 
Sterling 


Koutzen Opens New eng 
Boris Koutzen, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia +, een bree of 
Music, has opened new studios in New 
York at 162 W. 54th Street. where he has 
resumed his teaching for the winter 
* ¢ ¢ 


Estelle Platt Pupil Appears 
Miguel Ross 
Platt, appeared in a 
American Women’s Association on Oct 
21, singing a group of Spanish and Italian 
songs. He was accompanied by Florence 
Barbour 


' 
Estelle 


: 


musicale at the 


; " "| o 
Por mi 
tenor, pupil « 


z > . 
Rovinsky and Adam Heard 
Anton Rovinsky, pianist, and Claus 
Adam, ‘cellist, members of the faculty of 


the Studios of Music Education, gave a 
sonata recital there on the afternoon of 
Oct. 24 





Dick Whittington! 


A RECITAL IN PROGRESS AT THE HAMMOND STUDIOS 
The Hammond Instrument Company Recently Opened Studios and a Business House on 
Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles. The Building Will Be Used Exclusively for the Sale of 
Hammond Organs. There Is Also Ample Space for Studios and Rehearsal Rooms. The Opera- 
tion Staff a Besides a Manager, Salesman, Delivery, Installation Men and the Usual 
Clerical Assistants, Two Organists. 





Lincoln Park School of Music Opens in 
Newark, N. J. 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 5.—The Lincoln 
Park School of Music, Arthur Mendel 
and Rose Danzis Parsonnet, directors, be- 
gan its autumn season early last month. 
Besides Mr. Mendel and Mrs. Parsonnet, 
the faculty includes Tessa Bloom, Frances 
Teall and Nettie W. Breines. 


Chatham Square Musical School 
Announces Faculty Additions 

Hortense Monath, for many years a pupil 
and assistant to Artur Schnabel, and Hen- 
rietta Michelson, of the faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, have been added to the 
piano faculty of the Chatham Square 


Music School. 
OPERA — CONCERTS— 
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Berlin Greets Guests from Other Countries 


(Continued from page 11) 


no charmer could have been less irre- 
sistible than he, even when singing 
most divinely. He is a very useful and 
delightful artist, but he should by no 
means delude himself with the idea that 
he is a Don Giovanni and should lose 
no time in forsaking the way of ambi- 
tion for the sounder one of common- 
sense. 

At the end, Rode abandoned the trap- 
door and the brimstone et le reste, and, 
following the lead of an old Spanish 
folk tale, had the Commandant drag his 
victim back to the churchyard to fall 
dead at the base of the statue. This 
strange scene and the transformation 
were accompanied by a chorus of de- 
mons conveyed by powerful loud- 
speakers stationed in the upper reaches 
of the proscenium gallery, and the final 
curtain then dropped precipitously on 
this heathenish riot without the sooth- 
ing effect of the epilogue. It is incon- 
ceivable that an artist of Rode’s rank 
and experience could sanction such an 
appalling artistic breach, and though 
all the Berlin papers were with one ac- 
cord silent and held their peace on this 
shocking novelty, there must have been 
more than one person who wondered 
just what constitutes the essence of 
“Gewaltatigkeitea gegen Kunstwerke” 
which is held up as one of the most 
flaming crimes of a previous era. Surely 
nothing more outrageous than this has 
ever been heard in Berlin. 

In the ranks of the singers, things 
were unfortunately not much better. 
Bertha Stetzler and Elizabeth Fried- 
rich were merely fair, while the Ottavio 
of the initially talented Valentine Hal- 
ler was the logical product of his per- 
sistent downward development. His 
performance was excrutiatingly painful. 


Roman Orchestra Gets Ovation 


Orchestral and concert activities took 
off more auspiciously and all along the 
line give indications of a winter of 
supreme content. Bernardino Molinari 
and his Augusteum Orchestra paid Ber- 
lin a visit on the heels of Il Duce when 
Italian enthusiasm was at the boiling 
point. After a program of Rossini, 
Beethoven, Malipiero, Strauss and Res- 
pighi, the applause broke out con 
furore, which the conductor acknowl- 





GARONA ELUENT 


Above, a Scene from the Wagner-Régeny 


Ballet, ‘Der Zerbrochene Krug.’ 


At Right, Karl Schmitt-Walter as Don 
Giovanni 
WOOP AU EOE APRA A 

edged by adding the ‘Meistersinger’ 


Overture, taken like the other German 
works at an unusually quick tempo. The 
transparency of the wood winds and the 
silver tones of the strings were the out- 
standing impressions of the orchestra. 
Kurt Atterberg, Swedish composer 
and conductor, led the Philharmonic 
Orchestra through a program of Scan- 
dinavian music chosen more for its 
typical tonal features than as an illus- 
tration of contemporary composition in 
the North. The final number, Atter- 
berg’s ‘Sinfonia Piccola’ (Op. 14), 
based on Swedish folk motives, is an 








Prokofieff Novelty Is Played— 
Opera Company Adds Variety 
—Band Concert Given 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 5.— The Boston 
Symphony opened its local season with 
a concert in the Metropolitan Theatre 
on Oct. 19. Dr. Koussevitzky received 
an ovation when he made his appear- 
ance and the orchestra was greeted 
with equal cordiality. Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave a stirring performance of the 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, and Strauss’s ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’ was tossed off with the 
anticipated brilliance. The novelty on 
the program was the orchestral suite 
written by Prokofieff for the Russian 
tone-film “Lieutenant Kije’. This music 
seemed ironic in character. 

This city heard several operatic per- 
formances on Oct. 14, 15, and 16 when 
‘La Traviata’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, and ‘Pagliacci’ 
were given by the New York Grand 
Opera Company under the leadership 





of Giuseppe Bamboschek in the Metro- 
politan Theatre. Cosma Vullo appeared 
as Violetta and Micaela; Ljuba Sen- 
derowna sang the role of Carmen; 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi was heard as 
Giorgio; Dimitri Onofrei was the Al- 
fredo; and Aroldo Lindi was the Don 
José. Mario Valle was a successful Es- 
camillo and the Zuniga was Harold 
Kravitt. 

The Rhode Island Civic Symphony, 
Dr. Wassili Leps, conductor, gave con- 
certs in the West Warwick Junior High 
School, Rogers High School, Newport, 
and the Junior High School in West- 
erly on Oct. 15, 18, and 22, respectively. 
The soloist in the West Warwick con- 
cert was Mary W. Kernan, soprano, 
who was warmly applauded after her 
singing of the aria ‘Il est doux’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’. The Rev. Leo 
Rowlands, guest conductor, directed his 
own composition, ‘Narragansett Bay’, 
and the orchestra played works by Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Herold, 
and J. Strauss. 


eppenganennnenin tit 


BOSTONIANS BEGIN PROVIDENCE SEASON 


Scher! 


work 
shimmering orchestral colors. 

It was a pleasure to hear several 
American artists, all of whom received 


effective orchestral marked by 


very warm ovations. Edward Weiss, 
the German-American pianist now on 
the faculty of the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, opened his win- 
ter’s activities with a concert in Bee- 
thoven Saal at which he played several 
Bach-Busoni arrangements with ad- 
mirable technique and artistic grasp. 
The Berlin public seems to have lost 
touch with these works since the de- 
parture of Egon Petri, the most bril- 


MI mint pescneenanncooneanint 


liant disciple of his master. 

Mignon Spence, American soprano, 
who has been singing guest perform- 
ances at some of the leading German 
opera houses, also gave a most inter- 
esting program with the expert assist- 
ance of Michael Raucheisen, now one 
of the most over-worked artists in the 
capital. Miss Spence’s poise on the con- 
cert platform, and the clarity and tech- 
nical adroitness of her work in the 
higher reaches of the voice were very 
commendable. Another beautiful voice, 
with a slight tendency to monotony, 
was that of Lilly Neitzer, who has re- 
cently deserted the operatic stage to de- 
vote herself to concert singing. 

Rose Bampton in Two Concerts 

Rose Bampton returned to Berlin for 
two engagements in October, the first 
as soloist in the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert series in the Singakademie known 
as “Die Stunde der Musik”, and the 
second in a solo concert in the same 
hall. This beautiful artist is already a 
great favorite in Berlin through her 
pronounced interpretative gifts, the 
technical mastery of her singing and the 
grace and charm of her delivery. She 
will soon have to stage her concerts 
in the Philharmonic, like Miss Gian 
nini, in order to accommodate the host 
of her admirers. She was brilliantly 
seconded by Coenraad V. Bos whose 
exquisite accompaniments are always a 
joy in themselves. 

The Japanese pianist Noboru Toyo 
masu, who made his Berlin début in 
nothing less than an all-Bach program, 
showed himself to be the possessor of a 
fine talent and an exceptional technique 
Although he seemed to lack grasp of 
such works as the Chromatic Fantasy, 
the program on the whole represented 
an artistic performance of unusual merit 

Harald Kreutzberg, on the eve of his 
departure for America, presented se\ 
eral new dances in which he aspired 
to pantomime certain scenes from ‘Aes 
chylus’ in the manner of the Greek The 
atre. The attempt represented an en 
tirely new departure in the field of 
dance technique, and opinions in the 
ranks of the German dancers, while giv 
ing unstinted admiration to Kreutz 
berg’s intelligence and artistic intrepid 
ity, reserved their final decision until 
more familiar with this new medium. 





Carl Thorpe was the soloist for the 
Newport program, playing the first 
movement of the Fourth Concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Rubinstein. Mr. 
Rowlands again conducted ‘Narragan- 
sett Bay’, and other offerings by the 
orchestra were the first movement of 
César Franck’s Symphony and the Over- 
ture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’. 


The program at Westerly brought 
the Overture to “‘Tannhauser’, the first 
movement of the Franck symphony, 
Rowland’s ‘Narragansett Bay’, and 
numbers by Granados, Gertz, Puccini, 
Strauss, and Tchaikovsky. 


The United States Marine Band, led 
by Captain Taylor Branson, played both 
in the afternoon and evening on Oct. 4 
in the Metropolitan Theatre. The varied 
programs ranged from ‘Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet?’ to McDonald’s 
‘Rhumba’ and Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in 
Blue’. Soloists were Robert D. Hart, 
cornet, Jerry Isley, trombone, Oliver 
Zinsmeister and Charles Owen, xylo- 
phone, and Kenneth Douse, saxophone. 

ARLAN R. COooLipcE 


PHONOGRAPH CHEERS 
LEPERS IN FAR EAST 





Irish Priest in Philippines Gives Daily 
Concerts from Belfry of Church 
Nine hundred and fifty lepers con 

fined in a colony on Cebu Isle, in the 
Philippines, get a full program of the 
best in music regularly from the belfry 
of the only church on the island. Father 
George Kilbride, the Irish priest, ar 
ranges the programs from records give 
him by friends in Manila. To prepar: 
for the concerts he merely ascends th: 
belfry, in which he makes his home, and 
opens the windows at the top level, an: 
the playing of the phonograph draw 
the colonists around the church. 

With three nuns, Father Kilbrick 
ministers to the spiritual needs of the 
lepers. There is only one doctor in the 
colony, although he is assisted by sev 
eral young lepers. Canned _ goods 
clothes and other necessities are giver 
to the colony by residents of other parts 
of the Philippines. But Father Kilbride 
is particularly interested in obtaining 
more records. 








